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Demand for steel is advancing. Atomic power stations; 
fly-over road junctions; new, more complicated 
equipment for the world’s industries; our own 


industries = all clamour for steel. 


To meet this 


challenge, the Steel Industry has planned to raise steel 
output by another third by 1962. What does this mean 
in terms of men and money? 


Tomorrow clamours for steel 
—and the steel is coming 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


HE legendary site of the 
Garden of Eden is in Iraq. 
There the supposed Tree of 
Knowledge is shored-up on a 
girder of steel like bridges and 
buildings throughout the world 
bearing the names “Dorman 
Long.” I thought I would go to 
the steel mills whence it came. 
From old works in Middles- 
brough this famous concern has 
spread down-Tees, modernising, 
expanding. High-capacity auto- 
matic ore-unloaders were the first 
step in post-war progress. Then 
came the open-hearth steel plant 
at Lackenby, two large blast- 
furnaces, and a blooming mill and 
medium section mill. The post- 
war developments of Dorman 
Long alone required investment of 
about £60 millions. 


One building three-fifths 
of a mile long 


The biggest project, due for 
completion this year, is the first of 
its kind in this country. It is a 
combined Universal Beam and 
Heavy Section mill. It will roll out 
solid beams of steel in one piece in 
their proper shapes, to hold any- 
thing from bridges to sky-scrapers. 
It is three-fifths of a mile long - 
one building. 

You quickly see that millions of 
pounds go into incredibly complex 
apparatus. Electronic computers ; 
gigantic shafts and universal-joints 


to drive rollers; massive rollers 
and cooling-beds. 

But money has to come from 
somewhere. Steel prices (which are 
fixed by the State-established Iron 
and Steel Board) are calculated to 
furnish some of the new capital 
required out of profits. But taxes 
take about 50% of profits. So one- 
third of the capital required will 
probably have to be raised from 
people’s savings in the open 
market. 

If you sink a lot of profits and 
other savings in costly equipment 
you must see that it earns its keep 
and a fair return on those savings. 
That thought keeps steel com- 
panies on their toes. And that is 
where Management comes in. 


What does good 
management do? 


At Dorman Long, production 
rose over 50% from 1946 to 1952. 
More continuous use of plant 
meant that Management could 
take on 12% more workpeople, 
raise pay, improve deliveries, yet 
keep costs below the average rate 
of rise — even before the Lackenby 
plant began production in 1953. 
Meanwhile the new ore-prepara- 
tion plant cut costs and helped to 
increase output. It knocked 15% 
off the coke needed to make a ton 
of iron. Better use of all capital 
led to better pay, more employ- 
ment, better service. 
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Management means men. In- 
dustrial relations in steel are 
probably the best in all industry. 
Apart from the General Strike in 
1926 there has been no official 
strike by the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation for 50 
years. Modern apparatus de- 
mands more skilled labour, not 
less. Dorman Long were the first 
company in the steel industry to 
introduce the “‘sandwich”’ course 
to train supervisors and managers. 
They offer outstanding employees 
all the Company’s support, and 
turn them into managers. After 
20 years of such _ industrial 
democracy, Dorman Long are 
reaping a fine crop of talents, 
trained “all round the shop.” 
Management in steel knows its 
men. It has to. 

Likeall“‘humanintereststories,”’ 
this story has no elaborate plot. 
Like them, it is never-ending. 
Human brains invent new uses for 
steel every day. Britain’s Iron and 
Steel Industry is abreast, if not 
ahead, of those of America or 
Germany. Its relations with work- 
people, customers and suppliers, 
areexcellent. Ithasmadeambitious 
plans, and is swiftly fulfilling 
them. Steel is serving us well. 


This personal report was invited 
by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, which believes that 
everyone in Britain should know 
the facts about steel, and about the 
men and organisations that make it. 
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Episodes of the Month 


President’s Health: A Painful Matter 


T the end of November President Eisen- 

hower suffered a slight stroke, but happily 
he was able to attend the NATO meeting. 
However the bigger problem remains: can a 
man whose activities were already restricted, 
and who has even so not been able to prevent 
a sudden and alarming setback, continue to 
occupy the most important secular post in the 
world? On the face of it there would seem to 
be only one answer. No. 

Readers may recall our very strong opposi- 
tion to Mr. Eisenhower’s decision, under 
pressure from the machine politicians and 
armed with some truly astonishing advice 
from his doctors, to run again for the Pre- 
sidency. His fine qualities were and are taken 
for granted; anyone who does not like Ike 
must find it hard to like any of his fellow- 
creatures. But personal predilections must 
not interfere with one’s better judgment on an 
issue of world importance. It may be difficult 
for Mr. Eisenhower to face the thought of his 
own retirement and he may be genuinely con- 
vinced, even now, that the contribution he has 
to make as President is indispensable. But 
when the welfare, possibly the survival, of 
humanity is at stake the feelings of any one 
man must be subordinated to the general 
sense of what is right and fitting. If editors 
and politicians are forced to the painful con- 
clusion that Mr. Eisenhower should now retire, 
they should not hesitate to say so; and they 
should say so in no uncertain manner. It was 
obvious to us that the President should not 
have sought renomination; it is now glaringly 
obvious that he should withdraw from the 
Presidency as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments for transferring power can be made. 


With his faculties necessarily impaired, and 
under constant threat of total collapse, he can 
only be a liability to the causes which he has 
so long and so faithfully served. 

It appears to be established that a President 
of the United States may resign, and indeed it 
would be absurd if this were not so. There is, 
however, no unanimity, even amongst Re- 
publicans, in welcoming Mr. Nixon as Mr. 
Eisenhower’s successor. His character has 
so far failed to inspire the confidence of many 
who would not deny his ability and bustling 
efficiency. But this is no time to brood over 
Mr. Nixon’s shortcomings. The choice is 
between a man who is respected but physically 
unequal to the job, and a man who is physic- 
ally fit but not universally respected. The 
verdict must surely be in favour of the man 
who has the youth and the strength, and who 
may yet prove that he can rise on stepping- 
stones of his dead self to higher things. 


The Reith Lectures 


HE series of Reith lectures delivered by 

Professor George Kennan during Novem- 
ber and December have had an astonishing 
effect in this country. Mr. Kennan, who as 
“Mr. X ”’ first charted the American course in 
the early days of the Cold War and subse- 
quently became one of the top State Depart- 
ment planners, and for a short time Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, was summarily dismissed from 
the United States Foreign Service by Mr. 
Dulles when the Republicans gained power. 
Now in this country as a visiting professor, he 
has demonstrated that even as a private 
citizen he wields far more influence over men’s 
minds than any comparable American figure 
in the sphere of foreign affairs. 


THE NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 


In his lectures, Mr. Kennan questioned the 
whole basis of our foreign policy. Some of 
his ideas may seem startling to many, and 
many of them have little chance of adoption, 
but the total effect of them has been to start 
an anxious searching in this country which 
will do nothing but good. Indeed, there are 
signs that he may have achieved even more. 
The British Government has, over the past 
year steadfastly refused even to explore the 
possibility of renewed talks with the Soviet 
Union; ever since the tragic failure of the 
disarmament talks in the summer there seems 
to have been a feeling that we dare not touch 
pitch, even with a barge-pole. At the NATO 
Conference, and particularly in Mr. Mac- 
millan’s most welcome opening speech, there 
has now been a dramatic switch of policy; 
the British, supported it would appear by the 
great bulk of the continental powers, are now 
prepared at least to explore the opening 
offered by Mr. Bulganin’s latest series of 
lectures. 

Whether this has been due even primarily 
to the persuasive force of Mr. Kennan’s 
arguments is, of course, another matter. 
But the Prime Minister must have had in mind 
the fact that Mr. Kennan’s earnest plea has 
conditioned public opinion in this country, to 
an extent unbelievable a few months ago, to 
enter these talks. The danger now is that the 
West will enter such a conference with the 
Soviet Union too precipitately. We have seen 
before, particularly at Geneva in 1955, that 
when we go into a conference without at least 
some agreed basis for discussion, we raise 
hopes among our own people which are sadly 
dashed when nothing is seen to come from the 
deliberations. Before undertaking talks with 
the Russians, the West must first know what 
it is going to negotiate about— and Mr. 
Kennan has given them plenty of ideas there 
—and also must be certain that its own unity 
is firm. The best way of achieving that would 
surely be to turn NATO into an all-embracing 
community, of which the military factor would 
be the least part. 


Commonwealth Parley in India 


HE Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 

sociation’s Conference, held in New 
Delhi at the beginning of December, was a 
heartening occasion. Delegates from every 
part of the Commonwealth were agreed that 
there must be more active co-operation be- 
tween member-States. The United Kingdom 
has recently not been doing all that it could 
and should do to make this unique experi- 


ment a success. Mr. Macmillan, who has in 
the past been associated with the nostalgic- 
imperialist wing of the Tory Party, may return 
with a more up-to-date attitude from his 
impending visit to a number of Common- 
wealth countries, including India. He must 
realize that it is our duty to help our partners 
as an act of solidarity, not of condescension. 
The bridge which the Commonwealth provides 
between what are loosely called East and West 
must at all costs be preserved; but it will not 
be preserved without effort, sacrifice and a 
great deal of understanding on our part. 

Those present at the Conference were struck, 
at the opening meeting, by the fact that the 
President and Vice-President of India, and the 
Prime Ministers of India and Ceylon, made 
full-length speeches without the assistance of 
notes, let alone verbatim texts. (It is to be 
hoped that British and American politicians 
will follow their example, because the habit of 
delivering speeches which are not really 
speeches at all has become much too pre- 
valent.) Another interesting point is that the 
Conference had a very good Press in India. 
In the Times of India on December 5, for 
instance, Mr. B. G. Verghese wrote thus 
under the heading ‘The Commonwealth 
Comes to Town ”’: 


The impact of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Delhi is likely to be more 
subtle and deeper than might be apparent at 
first sight . . . the Commonwealth has been 
conceived as something remote and having an 
address at Buckingham Palace or No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
have always met in London, the capital, even 
to-day, of a vast Empire. . . . The fact that 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
is meeting in Delhi has, however, transformed 
the situation. The Commonwealth has come to 
town. It has lost its cold and suspicious 
remoteness. For one week, Delhi is the centre 
of the Commonwealth. What must strike the 
observer is the vast area of agreement between 
them and the extent of common traditions and 
common aspirations. They all more or less 
speak the same language—English and demo- 
cracy. Addressing the inaugural session the 
leader of the South African delegation is reported 
to have said that the delegates were overwhelmed 
by the kind reception given to them. He added 
that only in a conference such as this could 
diverse problems be discussed and went on to 
say, ‘‘ May I assure you that we shall return to 
our homelands with goodwill and friendship in 
our hearts?” 


In this spirit the Commonwealth will last 
for a thousand years. But positive action is 
the test and there is no time to lose. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Indonesian chaos 


VENTS in Indonesia during the last month 

have seriously threatened stability in 
South-East Asia. In this country, there is 
naturally great sympathy for the Dutch, who 
have been subjected to a completely un- 
provoked attack by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment, which has clearly only raised the ques- 
tion of Dutch New Guinea in order to distract 
the minds of the people of Indonesia itself 
from the rapidly worsening internal situation. 
It should be stated quite bluntly that the 
Indonesian Government has no genuine claim 
on Western New Guinea, which is ethnically 
and geographically completely apart from the 
rest of the archipelago, and that even if they 
had it would be quite impossible for the Dutch 
Government, with a clear conscience, to turn 
over the unhappy Papuans to a country which 
has shown itself quite incapable of managing 
itself. A Government which is now limited 
in power virtually to the island of Java alone 
is hardly the best guardian for this backward 
people. 

It must be said, however, that the Dutch 
have very largely brought this situation on 
themselves. Their colonial rule in Indonesia 
was of the most unenlightened kind, and their 
consistent refusal ever to train any Indo- 
nesians in the art of administration and 
government is largely the cause of the chaos 
which has now ensued. This cannot excuse 
Dr. Sukarno’s action, even if it does, to a 
certain extent, explain it. 

Persistence by the Indonesian Government 
in its present course will bring the country 
to complete economic disaster. Indeed, there 
is a very grave danger of the Communist 
Party, which has completely recovered from 
the setback which it suffered in 1948, taking 
over the country. The only hope would seem 
to be a change of government in Jakarta 
which would bring Dr. Hatta to power. As 
this is what most of the insurgent groups are 
demanding, there seems to be a possibility 
that it will come about, and though it would 
not make the Dutch position very much easier, 
it might prevent the present rush to destruc- 
tion. 


Bank Dilemma 


T would obviously be quite improper to 
comment on the main questions facing the 
Parker Tribunal until it has issued its report, 
but one point has emerged by a side wind in 
the course of the enquiry which is a proper 
subject for comment at this stage. This is 


the very difficult and embarrassing position 
which the part-time Directors of the Bank of 
England find themselves in in pursuing their 
other activities. 

Only four of the twenty-six Directors of the 
Bank are full-time; the remainder are dis- 
tinguished City figures who are put on the 
Board to advise the Bank and, by second 
hand, the Treasury, of money trends. Ob- 
viously, they render a supremely useful 
service, but at the same time, they receive, as 
Directors of the Bank, secret information 
which might well affect the advice they give to 
their clients in their other capacity. 

To deprive the Bank of the services of these 
Directors would obviously be to weaken it 
considerably; on the other hand, to continue 
with the present arrangement might well mean 
that many of the men who would give good 
service to the Bank would feel themselves 
inhibited from joining the Board. It is to be 
hoped that the Tribunal will consider this 
dilemma, as well as the other matters which 
they were specifically required to investigate, 
when they come to draw up their report. 


NEXT MONTH 


Amongst many other 
features there will be 
articles on India by 


Lord Altrincham 
and 
William Clark 


John Bayley 
will write on Rudyard 
Kipling 


Guy Wint will review 
‘** Soviet Russia in China ”’ 
by Chiang Kai-shek 
and 
** Titoism”’ by 
Charles McVicker 


will be reviewed by 
. Peter Kirk, M.P. 


CHINESE PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, M.P. 


OME weeks ago I stood on the terraces 

beside the Tien An Men Gate in Peking. 
A few feet away were nearly all the rulers of 
the new China, laughing and waving to the 
great parade below as it marched by hour after 
hour. In the centre stood Mao Tse-tung, a 
curious combination of warm friendliness 
and impressive dignity. 

Looking along the line of men thus gathered 
—Mao, Chu Teh, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai 
and the others—I reflected on the unique 
nature of the Chinese Communist leadership. 
For over thirty years these men have been 
comrades, both in adversity and success. 
Alone amongst the Communist Parties in 
power, their personal friendship and political 
association survived their triumph. They 
appear as friends; and obviously they are 
friends. Their mutual trust and respect has 
been forged by time and the sternest trials. 
Now they are the rulers of one-quarter of 
mankind and yet so little is known of most of 
them. Of those who really count, these are 
the three key men. 


Mao Tse-tung 


To Mao Tse-tung as leader is due much of 
the success of the personal relationships of 
the men around him. He dominates China 
to-day to the extent that I propose to devote 
by far the most of my space to him. 

Mao was born in 1893, one of a family of 
four boys and is the son of a rich peasant in 
the Central Chinese province of Hunan. His 
father, Mao Jen-sheng, actually began life as 
a poor peasant, and while still young, was 
forced to join the army because of heavy debts. 
Later Mao Jen-sheng returned to the village 
where his famous son was to be born, and 
gathering together a little money, he managed 
to buy back his land. Gradually he extended 
his holding and by stern economy and ruthless 
driving he became a successful farmer and 
trader. 

Mao Tse-tung tells the story of his father’s 
unrelenting drive and of his own early reac- 
tions to it. The quarrels were many and 
eventually Mao grew to hate his father. Mao 
claims that his main ally in the family was his 
mother, Wen Chi-mei, but despite her he ran 
away at thirteen, resolved never to return. 
However, his scheme misfired and, although 
he walked for three days, he walked in a circle 


and eventually he was found by his family. 

To Mao’s surprise, his father, instead of 
punishing him, behaved more reasonably for a 
while. ‘‘ Thus ended my first successful 
strike!” said Mao as he laughingly describes 
the incident now. 

At thirteen, Mao left school to start work 
full time on his father’s farm, although he 
had been made to undertake part-time work 
since he was six. But at the age of sixteen he 
managed to persuade his father to let him 
return to school, on the grounds that it would 
increase his earning capacity. By stages, 
living on a pittance allowed by his father, he 
made his way to college in Changsha and there 
he began to widen his outlook. He puts it, 
** At this time my mind was a curious mixture 
of ideas of liberalism, democratic reformism, 
and Utopian Socialism. I was definitely anti- 
militarist and anti-imperialist.”’ 

Mao graduated in 1918, but a year before, 
his mother died and he resolved not to return 
home. From then on he worked in Peking, 
first as a library assistant where he was in- 
fluenced by Li Ta-chao and Chen Tu-hsiu— 
the earliest driving forces in the Chinese 
Communist Party, when it was eventually 
founded. 

In the winter of 1920, Mao began organizing 
workers politically and reading about the 
Russian Revolution. This then in brief out- 
line is the career of the man up to the time that 
he attended the foundation meeting of the 
Chinese Communist Party in Shanghai in 
May 1921. During the period of the alliance 
with the Kuomintang, until Chiang Kai-shek’s 
coup d’état in 1927, Mao held various political 
and propaganda posts in the party and worked 
loyally in the Coalition; but by the end of the 
period he had become convinced that its con- 
flict with the claims of the peasants could have 
only one ending. 

Soon after the breaking of the alliance Mao 
started a local peasant uprising, but the move- 
ment failed and he was removed from his 
position in the Politbureau. Mao, with the 
remnant of his force, retreated to the mountain 
stronghold of Chingkanshan, where he was 
joined by another force under Chu Teh. 

And then began his astonishing rise to 
power. Gradually he asserted his leadership 
on the basis that any revolution that took place 
in China would have to be a rural revolution, 


The epic Long March and the years of Com- 
munist land reform in Shensi built Mao’s 
position. Slowly the Russians and their 
minions, the orthodox Communists in China, 
were forced to accept him. 

When the Japanese war began in real 
earnest Mao’s vigorous prosecution of the 
anti-Japanese campaign, by comparison with 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s ineptitude, yet again won 
the sympathy of a large part of patriotic China. 
More recent events and the final victory, and 
Mao’s part, are well enough known not to 
require reiteration. 

What manner of a man is he nevertheless? 
Essentially, Mao is the indigenous product of 
rural China, sagacious and human. It has 
been said that he is “‘ a slow left arm bowler 
for Somerset.’? He is the most trusted man 
in the Government in the eyes of the Chinese 
peasant. When Mao visits a village, perhaps 
to see the progress of collectivization, as he 
has done frequently in recent months, the 
country folk gather round to tell him their 
troubles quite freely; with no other Com- 
munist leader in the world would this be 
possible. 

Allied with this approachability is Mao’s 
intellectual capacity. His speeches have a 
literary quality and originality that transcend 
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even translation. His recent famous speech, 
published in June, is one of the most remark- 
able ever delivered by a Communist leader; 
and his writings have brought him the ideo- 
logical leadership of the Communist world. 
If Mao had never been a political leader, he 
would have ranked as one of China’s leading 
poets in the classical tradition. Thus, Mao is 
a Communist—but in the Chinese tradition. 
He is now completely confident in his own 
interpretations of Marxist Leninism. His 
views are quite alien to Western democracy 
and cannot be judged in the context of our 
own thinking, yet they are characterized by a 
solid social balance. He is ruthless in the 
exercise of his power and yet temperate in his 
approach to it. His outstanding weakness is 
his lack of knowledge of affairs outside China 
—something that astonished Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan at the time of the Attlee delegation— 
and it appears from time to time. 

Some years ago Mao was obviously not well. 
There were rumours about his health. In 
1954 he appeared to me to be a man suffering 
from nervous exhaustion. But the man that 
I saw the other day is fit beyond his years— 
and to emphasize it, the Peking People’s Daily 
has now announced that he has swum the 
Yangste at the age of sixty-four. 
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Liu Shao-chi 

Second only to Mao Tse-tung in importance 
is the little-known figure of Liu Shao-chi, Vice- 
Chairman of the Politbureau and Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress. 

Liu is a forbidding figure until he is known, 
although those who know him well testify to 
his friendliness. Mr. Nehru once told me of 
how he discussed the decline of Buddhism in 
India at length with Liu. When I asked 
*“ Why?” Nehru replied “‘ Because I didn’t 
feel like discussing anything else with him.” 

It is thought by many that if anything were 
to happen to Mao, Liu would succeed him. 
He appears some ten years younger than the 
Chairman, although his actual age is not 
known. It was Liu’s first book, How to be a 
Good Communist, that established him as the 
party’s chief theoretician after Mao; but 
neither in this work nor in his subsequent 
writings does Liu show the originality of 
thought and phrase or the human. under- 
standing of Mao; they are a collection of the 
pedestrian clichés of Communist jargon with 
which we are all too familiar. One indication 
of Liu’s attitude to affairs is that during the 
height of the Tito controversy he was foremost 
amongst all the Chinese Communists in his 
denunciations of Tito’s position. The more 
recent appraisals of Tito published in China 
have the hallmark of Mao’s editing. 


Chou En-lai 


Next to Mao, Chou En-lai is the most 
publicized figure in the Chinese régime, but 
whilst his voice is a very important one in 
China he is considered to be third, or even 
fourth, in the hierarchy. 

Chou En-lai, as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, is the chief executive of the Govern- 
ment and an administrator of the highest 
category. “It is amazing,” said one Chinese 
to me recently, “‘ how nearly all the problems 
end up on Chou En-lai’s desk—he is the most 
useful man we have got.’’ And to see Chou at 
work, day after day crowding in time to meet 
all sorts of people in between his office work, 
receiving delegations and presiding at func- 
tions in the evening, is to be amazed by the 
man’s vitality. He could only do it if he were 
extremely competent—and he is just that. 

Chou is now fifty-eight. He comes from a 
Mandarin family and his grandfather was a 
high official in the Mandarin dynasty. Well- 
educated, like others who grew up during the 
period of national awakening, his interest in 
literature was deflected into the revolutionary 
movements of the time. It was Mao Tse-tung, 
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incidentally, then working as the organizer 
of a scheme for sending Chinese students to 
France who enrolled Chou En-lai as one of his 
recruits. Chou worked for a short while in 
Lille and was a founder member of the French 
branch of the Chinese Communist Party that 
came into being almost simultaneously with 
its parent body in Shanghai. 

During the Kuomintang Coalition Chou, 
who had by now returned to China, became a 
leading figure in the political life of Canton. 
At twenty-six he was Secretary of the famous 
Whampoa Military Academy, when Chiang 
Kai-shek was President of the Academy. 
Chou, during this period, worked closely with 
General Bluecher, who was the Russian 
military adviser to the Chinese Republican 
Government. As _ political commissar of 
Chiang’s First Army, which he later became, 
Chou organized the successful insurrection in 
Shanghai in 1927 which enabled the Kuomin- 
tang to take the city. Later he was driven 
underground after the Communist debacle 
and only succeeded in joining with Mao Tse- 
tung and Chu Teh in 1931. After that he 
became the leading negotiator and yet later 
the chief administrator of Communist China. 

Chou made a deep impression on the West 
when he led the Chinese delegation to Geneva 
in 1954 and his travels to different capitals 
have been models of competent diplomacy. 
He is not only the most travelled, but also the 
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most sophisticated of his Government. Un- 
like Mao and Liu, he is well informed on ex- 
ternal affairs—which as Foreign Minister he 
needs to be. He is also a man with a capacity 
for gay friendship to which many Westerners 
who have known him at various times in his 
career will testify. Even now, so far as his 
high office and his Government’s policy 
permits, he continues to show this same trait. 


* * * 


Scandinavia Today 


The Marxist doctrine denies the decisive 
influence of personality. I dispute this and 
my answer is partly the example of China, 
where much of the character and attitudes of 
her leaders is reflected in the management of 
affairs. Certainly I question whether the 
Chinese Communist Revolution could have 
achieved so much or taken its present course 
without the influence of its leading person- 
alities. DESMOND DONNELLY. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By PROFESSOR GUNNAR HECKSHER 


OES any people, let alone a group of 

people, have a “way of life’? We 
sometimes doubt it. Regional and local 
differences appear to be so important that 
little remains to characterize a nation as a 
whole. Yet undoubtedly outsiders are apt to 
see less of the differences than of similarities, 
and in many respects they are probably far 
better judges than natives. And in the end 
natives themselves are convinced that they 
have a particular “‘ way of life ’’ and even be- 
gin to be proud of it. 

This general observation applies to a con- 
siderable extent in the case of Scandinavia. 
One sometimes feels doubtful whether Scandi- 
navia exists at all, except in a purely geo- 
graphical sense. But at the same time even 
Scandinavians themselves, when appearing in 
another environment, suddenly discover that 
they have a great deal in common. I shall 
never forget the mutual recognition and joy 
experienced by a Norwegian FAO expert and 
myself when we came unexpectedly upon 
each other at a cocktail party in Ankara. 
After the introductions had been made (in 
English) he addressed me in Norwegian, saying, 
“ Thank God, then one might have a chance of 
speaking a human language! ” 

Of course, we frequently try to characterize 
each other. Many of these characterizations 
are too rude to be quoted. But they might also 
be complimentary. We sometimes say that of 
the Scandinavian peoples the Danes are the 
most civilized, the Finns the most courageous, 
the Norwegians the most human (as well as 
the most eloquent) and the Swedes the most 
efficient. For some peoples there are special 
catchwords which can hardly be translated 
into another language. The Danish June com- 
prises both humour, friendliness and a certain 
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easy-going attitude to life. The Finnish sisu 
includes unconquerable will and tenacity but 
also a certain amount of “‘ rugged individual- 
ism.’ There are no similar catchwords for 
Norway and Sweden, but observers might find 
characteristics of equal strength. But while 
there is undoubtedly more sisu in Finland and 
more June in Denmark than in the other 
countries, it might on the other hand be said 
that the characteristics of any one Scandi- 
navian people are apt to appear more or less 
frequently in all of them. The Norwegian 
resistance movement during World War II 
was certainly not devoid of sisu, and a con- 
siderable amount of June is occasionally found 
even in Sweden, although the Swedish people 
is otherwise in many respects paying the price 
of efficiency. 

And then there is geography. Of course all 
the Scandinavian countries benefit from the 
Gulf Stream, which prevents us from freezing 
to lumps of ice. Still, the climate of Jutland is 
very different from that of Northern Finland. 
And most important of all: distances which in 
Denmark are no real issue play an enormous 
part in both Finland, Iceland, Norway and 
Sweden. Norwegian politics, for instance, are 
unintelligible to anyone who does not realize 
that the communications between the north of 
the country and the capital are a major 
problem. From the North Cape to the south 
of Sweden the distance is well in excess of that 
between Hamburg and Sicily—a comparison 
which might not be without its interest in 
relation let us say to the decentralization of 
industry in Finland and Sweden, as well as 
from a military point of view. 

Scandinavia is internationally known for 
the high standard of living of the bulk of the 
population. And there is much truth in this 
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observation. Sweden is more favoured than 
the others, and Finland and to some extent 
Iceland deviate from the pattern in the 
opposite direction. But in spite of such 
differences it is true that any Scandinavian is 
apt to get a shock when observing the way of 
life not only of peasants in the south of 
Europe, but also of industrial workers in 
many parts of Central Europe. Such differ- 
ences are the more emphasized because 
Scandinavian society is on the whole egali- 
tarian. There are comparatively small 
differences between classes, a fact which is 
both the consequence and the cause of certain 
important political phenomena. Perhaps this 
rather than social security legislation is the 
essence of what is called the “‘ welfare state.” 
Labour relations are on the whole peaceful 
in both Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
it is only in Finland that labour conflicts are 
forming a first-rate problem. There is a 
similar situation in political life: Denmark 
and Sweden have. developed “ politics of 
compromise’”’ to an _ exceptional - degree. 
Conflicts are more acute in Norway, and 
sometimes almost devastating in Finland. 
Iceland has particular characteristics in this 
respect and is comparatively little influenced 
by general Scandinavian tendencies in the 
political field. But everywhere in Scandinavia 
“social” attitudes have become compara- 
tively more important than personal attitudes. 
Economic organizations and “‘ popular move- 
ments ” have developed to such a point that 
the life of almost any individual is tied up with 
various organizations from morning until 
nightfall. At one time it was feared that indi- 
vidualism would disappear altogether, but 
there are to-day certain indications that it 
might be coming back—precisely because of 
and not in spite of a high standard of living. 

Is Scandinavian culture original? Of course 
no culture is, but it seems that eclecticism is 
even more strongly marked in Scandinavia 
than elsewhere. Mutual influences are very 
strong. Iceland and Norway have for cen- 
turies developed their cultural life in the 
shadow of Denmark, and the same is true of 
Finland in relation to Sweden. On the other 
hand, the greatest Danish dramatist of all 
times (Holberg) was a Norwegian, and 
Swedish literature in Finland has in many 
respects showed the way to Swedish literature 
in Sweden, not only recently but even in the 
beginning of the 19th century. To-day 


influences are wholly reciprocal, and it is im- 
possible to assign a position of leadership to 
any one Scandinavian country. 

Historically, there are considerable differ- 


ences in the extent to which outside cultural 
influences have been working in different 
Scandinavian countries. Denmark always was 
a part of “ Europe” or “ the continent,” and 
up to the middle of the 19th century it was 
closely tied up with German development 
through the ‘‘ duchies ’’ of Sleswig and Hol- 
stein. Sweden was a European power of the 
first order for about eighty years in the 17th 
and early 18th century. Later on, together 
with Finland, and like Norway, it became 
more detached from the rest of Europe and 
remained so until about 1900. But this was 
mainly true politically and economically. 
Cultural influences remained strong, coming 
from France in the 18th and from Germany in 
the 19th century. After 1809, Finland was 
politically linked with Russia, and although 
the fact may not be palatable it can hardly be 
denied that at least the upper classes in Finland 
were subject to certain influences from 
Petersburg society. For commercial reasons, 
on the other hand, Germany was a very 
important contact in the late 19th century and 
the first decade of the 20th century. Norway, 
finally, was commercially linked with Great 
Britain after 1905 (and even before that), and 
this influenced the general Norwegian attitude, 
perhaps particularly in political matters. 
After 1918 British and American influences 
became economically, politically and cultur- 
ally predominant all over Scandinavia, with 
the possible exception of Finland. English 
is becoming the dominant foreign language 
here as elsewhere, and in all parts of Scandi- 
navian society there is a spontaneous feeling of 
identification with corresponding groups in the 
United Kingdom. At the same time, there is 
a considerable amount of ‘* Americanism,” 
perhaps especially in Sweden and Norway. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
** America” is a big continent with many 
internal variations. While it is difficult to 
say whether Sweden or Norway is more 
Americanized, quite obviously they are influ- 
enced by quite different parts of American life. 
Nationalism was no more absent in Scandi- 
navia than in other parts of Europe during the 
19th century. But it worked in two different 
ways. On the one hand, it led the different 
Nordic countries to emphasize their inde- 
pendence of one another and their special 
characteristics. On the other hand, a feeling 
for Scandinavia as a whole developed in the 
middle of the 19th century, and while it led to no 
immediate political consequences it can hardly 
be called only a passing phase of development. 
In Denmark up to 1864, and in Sweden up 
to the end of the First World War, nationalism 
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took the form of self-sufficiency and a certain 
mild expansionism. On the other hand, in 
Norway, especially since 1814, it worked to 
the establishment of independence; cultural 
independence from Denmark and _ political 
independence from Sweden. If you want to 
tease a Norwegian you should say to him 
that his language is Danish pronounced in 
the Swedish way, and in fact the establishment 
of a more specific (and to other Scandinavians 
less intelligible) Norwegian language was 
largely an artificial effort due to political 
causes. In Finland, from about the middle of 
the 19th century, the language problem also 
was a fundamental one, but the situation was 
rather different. Finnish is in no respect a 
Scandinavian language, being related to 
Hungarian and Turkish. On the other hand, 
Swedish was never the language of the common 
people in Finland, but only of the upper 
classes; and the social implications of the 
language problem in Finland were therefore 
perhaps more important than the national 
ones. Finally, the relationship between 
Iceland and Denmark was obviously also a 
problem of nationalism, and the establish- 
ment of Icelandic independence did not take 
place without a certain amount of mutual 
resentment. 

To-day it can be confidently assumed that 
nationalism is receding. This has been true 
for a comparatively long time in both Den- 
mark and Sweden. In Finland it is definitely 
the case since 1945, and in spite of certain 
reactions to the contrary it is beginning to be 
true in Norway also. In fact many Scandi- 
navians to-day are beginning to regard 
nationalism as something almost shameful, 
especially when seeing its consequences in 
other parts of the world. 

Undoubtedly, conflicting evaluations of 
such a development are possible. A Swedish 
historian in the early 19th century tried to 
describe the relationship of nationalism and 
internationalism in the following words : 
“The false cosmopolitan is a cosmopolitan 
because he is not even able to be a citizen. The 
true cosmopolitan is a citizen, but more than 
that.”” Thus, internationalism should build 
on identification with the national unit and 
not be inimical to a reasonable form of 
nationalism. There is much to be said for 
such an attitude, and there is a considerable 
amount of it in Scandinavia to-day. But 
internationalism or rather a positive interest 
in Europe and the West as a whole, is not a 
new thing in Scandinavia. In the period 
between the two world wars Fridtjof Nansen 
in Norway and Hjalmar Branting in Sweden 
rose far above purely national importance. 
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Belief in the League of Nations (which was 
after all mainly a European effort) was 
stronger in Scandinavia than in most other 
countries. Disarmament, which went very far 
in Denmark and Norway and comparatively 
far in Sweden during the ‘twenties and 
*thirties, was regarded as an effort towards 
international co-operation. If it is less widely 
accepted to-day, this is largely because a 
reasonable amount of defence preparations 
rather than disarmament are being regarded 
as a contribution to international peace. 

There are. many factors which favour the 
growth of internationalism in Scandinavia. 
We are all small countries and therefore, like 
Switzerland, less apt to rely on ourselves. Our 
prosperity depends very largely on inter- 
national trade. Our languages cannot be used 
for any practical purposes outside the Nordic 
region, and we therefore have to learn the 
great languages of the world even at school. 
We have never had colonial empires. And 
finally, the example of international civil 
servants such as Hammarskjoéld and Lie are 
not without influence on public opinion. 

Nor do we have very serious national 
problems or ambitions of our own. It is true 
that national minorities exist in both Den- 
mark (Germans in Sleswig) and Sweden (the 
Finns in the north), but their problems are not 
particularly important or burning. The Laps 
are too few to create any problems of this type 
in either Norway or Sweden. The general 
situation is quite different in Finland, but it 
should be remembered that the Swedes in 
Finland, with the possible exception of the 
inhabitants of the Aland islands, have no 
wish to be regarded as a separate nation, but 
insist only on making an independent contri- 
bution to the nation of Finland. 

Co-operation between the Scandinavian 
countries works in the same direction. It is 
favoured by similarities of language, but even 
so it has gone pretty far and has been achieved 
with a minimum of organization. Passports 
are not required between the Nordic countries, 
and internordic travel is on the whole very 
extensive. Various cultural groups, perhaps in 
particular religious groups, are working across 
national frontiers. Legislation is consciously 
developed towards increasing similarity. There 
is acommon labour market, making it possible 
for a citizen of one Scandinavian country to 
find employment elsewhere in the region with- 
out any formalities. Economic co-operation 
is developed in an informal way, even though 
the establishment of a customs union has so 
far proved difficult. The Scandinavian Air 
Lines System is an example of international 
co-operation which should not be under- 
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estimated in spite of the fact that certain 
frictions have appeared. 

Even in the political field there is more 
unity than difference. Political parties are 
largely similar and closely tied up with each 
other: it may even happen that a Danish or 
Swedish conservative appears together with a 
Norwegian at a meeting in a Norwegian elec- 
tion. The practical consequences of such close 
relationships are very important. 

This is not the place to discuss the foreign 
policies of Scandinavia, the question of 
neutrality or alliances, the special position of 
Finland, etc. But it should be emphasized that 


in spite of the failure of the 1949 negotiations 
for a Scandinavian alliance, and in spite of 
important differences in policy resulting from 
this failure, co-operation has not ceased, 
hardly even diminished even in the purely 
political field. In fact, such co-operation is 
being made possible by the recognition of 
essential differences. Where Scandinavian 
nations have proved unable to agree on a 
common policy, they have at least been able 
to “‘ agree to disagree.’ This is a characteristic 
attitude, and a fruitful one wherever inter- 
national relations are concerned. 
GUNNAR HECKSHER. 


COMMON KINGS 


By JOHN HAYCRAFT 


N Sweden, the troll kings have long since 

retired gloomily to their caves, and, instead, 
for the last forty years, every December 13 at 
daybreak, Santa Lucia emerges, her head 
crowned with candles, a picturesque but real 
creature, to bring the children buns and 
coffee. In the same way, the Scandinavian 
monarch is no longer a mysterious and awe- 
some creature, but a mere individual who 
happens to have a crown tucked away some- 
where in his palace. 

The principal difference between English 
and Scandinavian monarchy lies in the status 
of the sovereign. Largely deprived of their 
political influence, all three Scandinavian 
kingships_ reflect the character of their 
domains: small, similar countries which are 
wealthy but have little political importance, 
which are famed for internal equilibrium 
rather than empire, which have not waged a 
war of conquest for hundreds of years. 

Politically, their development towards con- 
stitutional monarchy began later than in 
England. In the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Scandinavian kings had more 
political power than Queen Victoria. Uni- 
versal male suffrage, the key to popular 
control of government, was also introduced 
at a later date: in Norway in 1900, in Den- 
mark in 1915, and in Sweden not till 1921. 

Contrary to general belief, the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark accepted political 
effacement less passively than their English 
cousins. Less than thirty years ago, Chris- 
tian X appointed a ministry which had no 
majority in Parliament, and only yielded to 


the menace of a general strike. While as late 
as 1941, Gustav V obtained his cabinet’s 
acceptance to the transit of a German division 
across Sweden by threatening abdication. 

Even to-day the nominal powers of the 
Swedish and Danish kings are probably 
greater than those of Queen Elizabeth II. 
Thus the Swedish king presides at Cabinet 
meetings and has been described as “‘ the only 
minister who does not resign,” while in 
Denmark the sovereign still has the formal 
power of appointing ministers who are not 
Members of Parliament. Even in Norway 
where the struggles for independence from 
the Swedish king, between 1814 and 1905, 
strengthened liberal forces, the King in 
Council may legislate between sessions of the 
Storthing, or Parliament. Nevertheless, in 
practice, the survival of the monarchy in all 
three countries now depends, as in England, 
on the absence of royal interference with 
smooth parliamentary government. 

The character of a constitutional monarchy 
is determined by the class structure of which 
it is the summit. In Britain, the nobility is 
the great mirror of royal pomp: without the 
coronets and ermine robes, the coronation 
at Westminster Abbey would lose most of its 
splendour. Yet in Scandinavia ‘economic 
class divisions scarcely exist. Over twenty- 
five years of Socialist rule have borne fruit. 
The simplicity of Scandinavian society, its 
sparse population, and its relatively uncom- 
plicated industrial pattern has facilitated 
change. In any case, the Scandinavian 


aristocracy has never been as firmly en- 
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trenched as in England. There is no upper 
house in Denmark, and in Norway and Swe- 
den the members are elected. In Norway, 
nobility was abolished in the last century. The 
only Swedish creation since 1840 has been 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the explorer of Tibet, and I 
remember a Danish baron telling me that the 
only time his title had been of use to him was 
when he got a table in a crowded restaurant 
by presenting his card. 

It is natural therefore that the Scandinavian 
monarchies should be largely free of pomp 
and ceremonial which in any case suit neither 
the character of the people nor the exigencies 
of the climate. When there may be snow from 
mid-October till early April, few people 
would be prepared to line the streets to watch 
a glittering throng shivering in their carriages. 
Scandinavians are exceptionally  straight- 
forward and practical people. The pomp 
surrounding English royalty surprises and 
amuses them. 

In Sweden, the King opens Parliament in 
the royal palace: the deputies come to him 
without procession, and since 1872 there has 
been no coronation. Recently, Olav, the 
new King of Norway, decided to forego 
coronation not on grounds of expense but 
purely because its pomp seemed obsolete and 
inconsistent with modern monarchy. Indeed, 
the kings themselves seem to encourage 
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informality. When Gustav Adolf, the present 
Swedish king, was sworn into office, a crowd 
gathered outside the royal palace to cheer 
the new sovereign. But on being called to 
the balcony for the third time, King Gustav 
raised his hand for silence, “I think this is 
enough,” he said. ‘“‘ Everyone should go 
home now.” 

As there are only four towns with over 
200,000 inhabitants in Scandinavia, it is 
comparatively easy for the king to meet 
his subjects on royal tour. A royal visit to a 
hamlet is bound to be less formal than to a 
large city, and on King Gustav Adolf’s recent 
tour it was possible to hear burly peasants 
addressing him with the familiar “‘ Thou.” 

This royal tradition of mixing informally 
with the people goes back many years: as 
long ago as 1870, the Swedish heir to the 
throne was sent to an ordinary day school, as 
are the present royal family. Even during 
the last war, King Christian of Denmark used 
to ride through the streets alone every morn- 
ing. Once, a German soldier expressed 
surprise that the king was not accompanied 
by guards. ‘* We are his guards! ”’ replied a 
milk boy, “‘ The People! Me!” 

The simplicity of their lives undoubtedly 
brings the Scandinavian royal families popu- 
larity. But it brings them little reverence. 
At the theatre, Gustav V once listened to 
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an actor imitating his mannerisms while the 
public roared. It also brings them compara- 
tively little notice in the Press, and criticism 
when it occurs is unrestrained. In Denmark, 
the papers do not report on private matters, 
even of royalty. But the scandal about 
Hajby’s blackmail of the Swedish royal family 
after homosexual relations with Gustav V 
received full coverage in the Press. 


Strangely enough, the only official republi- 
can party under any monarchy exists in 
Sweden where the Social Democrats who 
have been in power since 1932 are officially 
republican. This, however, is only a relic of 
the clashes between Gustav V and liberal 
elements early in this century. It is recog- 
nized that a president might be as costly as a 
king for, as in England, the monarchs are 
reasonably wealthy and although they receive 
subsidies they also contribute to their own 
upkeep. Kings, it is admitted, help to give 
character and international publicity to small 
countries: the names and faces of the 
Scandinavian kings are better known abroad 
than those of the Presidents of Germany 
and Switzerland. 

At present, the rulers of all three kingdoms 
are personalities in their own right. King 
Gustav Adolf is an excellent speaker. He is 
the model of a quiet country gentleman, and 
spends his leisure time on archeological 
expeditions in Italy where he travels incognito. 
King Frederik of Denmark is also a witty 
speaker and a good orchestral conductor, 
and King Olav is a well-known sportsman 
with an Olympic Medal for sailing to his credit. 

Just because Mystery and Authority have 
been cut away, the future of the Scandinavian 
monarchies depends almost entirely on the 
personalities of their kings. Their office is 
no longer necessary to the State. They have 
no Commonwealth to symbolize. Even the 
National Anthems make no mention of them. 

At present they are well liked. But should 
they cease to be, few people would mourn 
their departure. 


JOHN HAYCRAFT. 


FREEDOM OR LICENCE? 


By ELIAS BREDSDORFF 


WO generalizations, mutually conflicting, 
are frequently heard in this country: 
(i) Scandinavian writers are mostly sinister 
moralists, devoid of humour, preaching a 
gospel of religious, political or social con- 
science; (ii) the Scandinavians are, generally 
speaking, more frivolous and immoral than 
the British or most other European nations 
(except the French), and their liberal attitude 
to sex, due to the small power exercised by the 
Lutheran Churches, has mainly been a stultify- 
ing factor in social life. 
The first statement is due to an almost 


universal ignorance in this country about 
Scandinavian literature, which to many people 
is still summed up in the names of Kierke- 
gaard, Strindberg and Ibsen—and even then 
it does not make sense. The second statement 
is based, among other things, on the fact that 
the rates of suicide, illegitimacy and divorce in 
Scandinavia are considerably higher than in 
the U.K., and in fact than in most other 
European countries. Let us examine the 
validity of such statistics as evidence of a 
lower moral standard. 

It is true that the rate of suicide is much 
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higher in Denmark and Sweden than in the 
U.K., but then it is lower in Norway than 
here. In the Scandinavian countries suicide, 
or attempt at suicide, is not considered a 
crime, though from a Christian point of view 
suicide is, of course, still considered a sin; 
legally it is held that anyone has the right to 
do with his own life what he likes, which is 
also the generally accepted moral view. 
The rate of suicides, therefore, may be a 
reflection on the amount of frustration, 
unhappiness and lack of capability to adapt 
oneself to social circumstances, but hardly 
on the morals of a nation. On the other 
hand, the rate of homicide is lower in Norway 
and Denmark than in the U.K., though 
slightly higher in Sweden. 

The rate of illegitimacy is more than twice 
as high in Sweden that as in the U.K., with 
Denmark almost half way between, and 
Norway somewhat lower than the U.K. 
Still, taken as a whole, there is no doubt that 
the percentage of illegitimately born children 
in Scandinavia is higher than that of the 
U.K. But the statistics do not reveal to what 
an extent this is due to more widespread 
promiscuity or to the fact that pre-marital 
relations between young people are usually 
considered less immoral in Scandinavia than 
in other countries where the “sales value” 
of a girl for marriage is often dependent on 
her “innocence.” It cannot be doubted that 
the Scandinavians have a freer outlook on 
sexual relations between consenting adults 
(whether heterosexual or homosexual), but 
it is very doubtful if a “‘ Kinsey Report” 
compiled on exactly the same principles in a 
number of European countries would find 
sexual abnormalities and perversion—or for 
that matter prostitution—more widespread 
in Scandinavia than elsewhere. 

And when finally coming to divorces, which 
are much more prevalent in Denmark and 
Sweden, and slightly more prevalent in Nor- 
way, than in the U.K., it is obvious, of course, 
that such statistics do not necessarily reflect 
anything on the immorality of the nations 
concerned, since for instance in this country 
Church and Parliament have co-operated to 
make it much more difficult to obtain a divorce 
than in Scandinavia; in fact, the large 
majority of Scandinavians would consider 
British divorce laws to be fundamentally 
immoral. 

The two generalizations quoted at the 
beginning of this article may therefore be 
dismissed as giving at best a superficial and 
highly distorted picture of the facts. 
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Leaving on one side the question of mental 
frustration and “ happiness ’” (whatever that 
means), it may be said that the development 
away from puritanism and what might be 
called the ‘“* Victorian outlook’’ has pro- 
gressed considerably more rapidly in Scandi- 
navia than in this country. The general 
tendency towards co-educational schools has 
contributed to make relations between the two 
sexes more natural from childhood; the 
equality of women with men has been more 
generally accepted than in Britain, which to 
many Scandinavians still seems very much a 
**men’s country”; the two sexes have less 
inhibitions towards each other, and the wide- 
spread practice of men and women bathing 
together (sometimes naked) has largely 
removed the idea of the human body as being 
something indecent; the social codes of 
etiquette are much less rigid than in this 
country, and inter-marriages between different 
social classes much more common. There is 
a greater tendency for parents and teachers to 
co-operate in imparting children sexual 
information in a straight-forward language. 
And an open discussion of sexual problems, 
which in this country would be impossible 
outside medical periodicals, is carried on in 
highly respectable newspapers and _periodi- 
cals. 

On the other hand, the excesses of the 
“popular Press’’ in this country, with its 
detailed reports of divorce proceedings, its 
gossip columns full of titillating news, or 
fabrications, about the private lives of pro- 
minent people, is a feature mainly unknown 
in Scandinavian newspapers. Divorce pro- 
ceedings are never reported, and the scandals 
of the private lives of royalty or other promi- 
nent people mainly enter the Scandinavian 
papers via gossip-writers in the foreign Press. 
No Scandinavian newspaper equals the best 
among British newspapers, but then no 
Scandinavian newspaper approaches the low 
level of the worst among the “ popular ” 
British newspapers. 

It may happen, of course, that a certain 
case may be given a great amount of publicity 
when it becomes a public issue, with a conflict 
between two moral views. When, some years 
ago, an unmarried Danish headmistress was 
going to have a child, a violent argument 
went on, echoing far beyond the boundaries 
of Denmark; the educational authorities 
attempted to remove her from her position, 
but a considerable number of the parents of 
her school-children gave her a vote of con- 
fidence and declared that they wanted her to 
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remain. The headmistress, who was inci- 
dentally a member of the Danish Folketing 
(Parliament), made it perfectly clear that she 
had deliberately wanted to have the child, 
although she did not want to marry, and she 
refused to resign. The outcome was that she 
remained, and still remains, headmistress of 
the same municipal school in Copenhagen, 
and the parents who wished to do so were told 
that they could send their children to another 
school. This case was interpreted by many in 
this country as a public concession to immo- 
rality; but the headmistress in question, who 
became a spokesman of all unmarried mothers, 
made it quite clear that neither the Church 
nor the educational authorities would have 
raised the matter publicly if she had agreed to 
marry someone (not necessarily the child’s 
father) before the child was born, thus giving 
the appearance of a “ moral conduct.” The 
victory she won (to which no parallel could 
be imagined in this country) was in my opinion 
fundamentally a moral one over hypocrisy and 
convention. 

The relatively tolerant and liberal attitude 
in Scandinavia is also noticeable in the amount 
of freedom which is given to writers of literary 
merit. Recent attempts in Denmark to ban 
as obscene novels by Henry Miller and Jean 
Genet failed to get the necessary backing of 
the Danish Minister of Justice; their artistic 
merits saved them from being labelled mere 
speculation in obscenity. On the same 
grounds a case against a recent Danish trans- 
lation of an ancient Arabic work, The Garden 
of Perfume, was also abandoned, in spite of 
the book’s detailed description of matters 
which are normally considered to be taboo. 

The practice of not banning books, how- 
ever daring they may be, so long as they can 
be said to have any significant literary value, 
may still be regarded as the guiding principle 
in Denmark and Sweden, and was so too, until 


recently, in Norway, where, however, the 
influence of pietist sects, and puritanism 
generally, is considerably greater. On Octo- 
ber 10, 1957, the City Court of Oslo banned a 
novel entitled The Song of the Red Ruby by 
Agnar Mykle, a young Norwegian writer. 
Though both author and publisher were 
acquitted, the book was considered to be 
obscene—whereby the Court satisfied neither 
the puritans who had backed the prosecution, 
nor the distinguished Scandinavian writers 
and critics who had defended the book for its 
literary merits. 

But there is a useful moral to be drawn from 
the proceedings against the Norwegian version 
of What the Butler Saw. When the Public 
Prosecutor announced his intention of asking 
the Court to ban the Mykle novel, its sale 
increased from about 10,000 copies to 50,000 
copies, so that when finally it was banned, it 
had already a wider circulation than any 
other contemporary Norwegian novel. And 
secondly, Mr. Mykle himself, very much 
against his will, and certainly without being 
a novelist of the first order, became a martyr 
and a national hero; even Dagbladet, one of 
the leading Norwegian newspapers which had 
strongly defended Mykle against the accusa- 
tions of obscenity, felt obliged to warn its 
readers that ‘‘ Mykle does not deserve the 
place of honour which Mr. Aulie (the Public 
Prosecutor) has secured for him.” Without 
expressing any great enthusiasm for Mr. 
Mykle, many Norwegian authors are pro- 
foundly worried, because they feel that the 
banning of his novel, however ineffective it 
will be in this case where the Prosecution 
boosted its sale, may lead to a future limitation 
of the freedom of writers, and thus, in the 
name of morality, put a restriction on the 
literature of Norway which does not apply to 
those of Sweden and Denmark. 

ELIAS BREDSDORFF. 


CULTURE FOR ALL 


By STELLA ZILLIACUS 


N the first day of the occupation of Den- 

mark in 1940, the German commander- 
in-chief, amazed at the orderly way in which 
the population was proceeding as usual to 
work, exclaimed: ‘* What discipline!” ‘‘ Not 
discipline,” replied the Mayor of Copenhagen, 
“but culture.” Admittedly the term culture 
tends to be applied rather liberally in Scandi- 
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navia, and this produces such expressions as 
“ Food-culture,” “* Traffic-culture,” Clothing- 
culture,”’ etc. Nevertheless, it is true to say 
that intellectualism is neither frowned on nor 
mocked at there, but, on the contrary, much 
respected and sought after. 

Scandinavian education undoubtedly con- 
tributes to this state of mind, for it is long, 
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thorough and ubiquitous. The system is one 
from which technicians such as scientists, engi- 
neers, agriculturalists and so on benefit most; 
as far as the humanities are concerned, the 
efforts are no less conscientious, but there is a 
tendency not to see the wood for the trees. A 
book or play will not be studied in terms that 
are of interest to the imagination or the heart, 
but rather for its grammatical and construc- 
tional peculiarities, so that a Scandinavian 
student is more fitted to talk about-+how many 
full stops there are in one of Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies than to discuss what sort of man he was. 

Scandinavian culture can be traced back to 
the early Norsemen, and the excellent 
museums of Oslo, Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm have many examples of the remarkable 
works of art they left behind. 

The Vikings were not converted to Chris- 
tianity until the year 1000, and the artistic 
effects of this religion were slow to influence 
the north. From about the middle of the 16th 
century, foreign artists were brought over, both 
by enlightened aristocrats and successful mer- 
chants, to design buildings and paint por- 
traits. Scandinavian artists began to come to 
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the fore themselves during the 18th century, 
though still strongly under French and Italian 
influence. 

It was not until the 19th century that a truly 
national form of art began to emerge through- 
out most of Scandinavia, and romanticism 
provided the ideal idiom for the lyricism and 
love of nature that is a predominant charac- 
teristic in those peoples. In Norway and 
Sweden, painters and sculptors began to take 
their themes from local legends and peasant 
folklore, natural history, historical incidents 
from the great reigns, and the Scandinavian 
pagan deities. Denmark was more closely 
allied to France in her artistic development, 
although here too inspiration was sought in 
the countryside, and the life of the people at 
work and play. The influence of the various 
French schools eventually spread over the 
whole of the north, and although such 
painters as the Swedish Anders Zorn and the 
Norwegian Edvard Munch spent many years 
in Paris, they continued to enrich their own 
national traditions. 

The field of Scandinavian literature is no 
less interesting. The main source of intel- 
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lectual development in the north can be 
traced back to ancient Icelandic texts: the 
Edda, a collection of legends about pagan 
Nordic Gods and their mythologies; the 
poetry of the scalds, which were rhymes and 
songs extolling the virtues and victories of the 
warrior chiefs; and the “ sagas,”’ detailed 
recountings of the lives of individuals or whole 
families. These tales of ancient glory and 
maritime adventuring were diluted by the 
influence of Christianity, becoming imitations 
of the European tales of chivalry, and by the 
14th century, a schism appeared in Scandi- 
navian literature, when Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden followed definitely in the trends of 
literature from the south. 

One important consequence of the reforma- 
tion in Norway was the substitution of Danish 
for ancient Norwegian as the language of the 
church. It was not until the 19th century 
that national feeling restored the mother 
tongue to its rightful place, and thus revived 
the creative ability of this country’s literature, 
as can be seen in the work of Bjérnsen, the 
novelist and playwright, and in the earlier 
plays of Ibsen, which were historical dramas. 
To-day, the most renowned Norwegian writers 
are Sigrid Undset, who revives the epic and 
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historical themes of medieval Norway, and 
Knut Hamsun, who expresses a nationally 
characteristic mixture of almost mystical 
lyricism with realism. 

Danish literature developed in far closer 
rapport with the rationalistic approach started 
by the French encyclopedists, but later on, 
romantic writers revived an interest in old 
folk poems and legends. Nevertheless, the 
two names which stand out most prominently 
from that time are H. C. Andersen and the 
philosopher Kierkegaard. During the latter 
part of the 19th century, a strongly pessimistic 
form of realism set in, and writers expressed 
an intense despair with the human race, but in 
present times there seems to be a return to the 
more optimistic lyricism, as is shown in the 
poetry of Holger Drachmann. 

Apart from a few exceptions such as St. 
Bridget (the 14th-century mystic and moralist), 
and Bellman (the 18th-century poet and song- 
writer), there is no distinctive Swedish litera- 
ture before the 19th century, when German 
romanticism inspired a number of naturalistic 
poets. The Swedish novel only began to 
appear at the end of that century, and Verner 
von Heidenstamm tried to foster a distinctive 
Swedish tradition, drawing its inspiration from 
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the country’s past, and transcending the rival 
attractions of foreign romanticism and classi- 
cism. The work of Selma Lagerlof and 
Strindberg is in this genre, and both convey 
the melancholy and nostalgia so charac- 
teristic of the Swedish temperament. In the 
present day, such writers as Sigfrid Siwertz and 
Par Lagerqvuist have continued to develop a 
national outlook and write about the ordinary 
Swedish people, but it is difficult to pick out 
any distinctive modern school. The best 
Swedish films are remarkably impressive, but 
in spite of the genius of such directors as Alf 
Sjoberg and Arne Sucksdorff, it remains to 
be seen whether the Swedish cinema in general 
will again be in the first rank of the industry. 
Certainly it is far more indigenous than the 
theatre where, as in the rest of Scandinavia, 
popular successes are almost always transla- 
tions of English, American, French, German, 
and even Greek plays. 

As far as music is concerned, there are few 
Scandinavians in the same category as Grieg 
and Sibelius who, despite their international 
standing, undoubtedly express the atmosphere 
of their respective countries. What is signifi- 
cant in this context, however, is that both 
these men take precedence as figures of 
national importance over people equally 
eminent in other walks of life. The art of the 
ballet, on the other hand, is making remark- 
able, and universally appreciated progress. 
Gordon Hamilton, who was once with the 


Sadlers Wells Company at Covent Garden, is 
now in charge of the Swedish Ballet School, 
and the Danish Royal Ballet, which performs 
in the Royal Theatre, is one of the leading 
Companies of Europe. 

The number of Scandinavians in Finland 
is only about 9 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but since it was part of Sweden for so 
long, and continued to be governed by the 
Swedish minority there, its cultural develop- 
ment ran more or less parallel with that of 
Sweden. 

Throughout Scandinavia, there is a keen 
interest in the arts in every section of the 
people, and an astonishing number of books, 
paintings, and even sculptures are actually 
bought. Scandinavians consider art as a living 
branch of town planning and industry. Their 
municipal buildings and blocks of flats incor- 
porate the work of both painters and sculptors; 
their squares and gardens are decorated with 
statues by such leading artists as the Swedish 
Carl Milles, the Norwegian Vigeland, the 
Dane Jean Gaugin (son of the painter) and 
the Finn Aaltonen; and they are known all 
over the world for their skill and good taste 
in the design and production of glass, furni- 
ture, textiles, ceramics and so on. It seems 
probable that in this practical application of 
artistic craft, they have discovered the medium 
which suits them best. 

STELLA ZILLIACUS. 


THE POST-SPUTNIK WORLD 


By DENYS SMITH 


USSIA’S sputniks will undoubtedly be 

the first things mentioned in any future 
historical discussion of the dawn of space 
travel. But they have a message of more 
immediate significance. They may not in 
themselves have ushered in, but they have 
certainly called attention to, the big change 
which has come over the military picture. 
The rocket’s red glare, or the glare of the 
Reds’ rockets, which launched the sputniks 
has shown that Europe is no longer the front 
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line of the free world’s defence. ‘‘ The 
ramparts we watch ”’ are in the United States 
—‘‘ we’ being the free nations. 

As the sailing vessels gave way to steam- 
ships and steamships to planes, the United 
States was drawn closer and closer to other 
nations in a shrinking world. The develop- 
ment of long-range missiles has now not only 
narrowed geography; it has reorientated it. 
America no longer looks at Russia across the 
protecting shields of the Atlantic ocean and 


the European continent, but face to face. 
She has become directly vulnerable. The old 
school isolationists used to advocate policies 
which meant that the United States must 
never fight a battle except on her own soil. 
Now they have got what they wanted, and 
having got it isolation has ceased to be a 
possible policy. There is no such thing now 
as “not getting involved in other people’s 
wars.” The boot is on the other foot. The 
“other people’ have not yet, to any great 
extent, started wondering why they should 
engage in America’s wars, but they may soon. 
It would be only too easy for the view to 
grow that the two big world colossi who now 
face each other across the Arctic ice should 
be left alone to their hostility and the rest of 
the world find refuge in an illusory isola- 
tionist Elysium. 

There was something wrong about the 
lesson taught by the conventional atlas 
during the last war which showed the new and 
old worlds neatly assembled on two round 
dinner plates. It encouraged the belief that 
the United States could keep snugly inside the 
Western Hemisphere and let the other hemi- 
sphere engage in its silly “‘ age-old boundary 
disputes” if it wanted. Those two atlas 
plates hid the fact that most of South America 
was more distant from the United States than 
was Europe, and that a large part of South 
America was as close, or closer, to Europe 
than it was to the United States. To-day the 
habit of showing maps orientated North and 
South obscures another important fact— 
that in this jet and rocket age Russia is as 
close to North America as it is to free Europe. 
Combine this with the military axiom that 
you should first destroy the main source of 
hostile power, strike straight to the heart and 
not worry about the limbs, and America’s 
exposure and danger is evident. 

Already people in Europe, particularly in 
West Germany and France and even a few in 
England, are assuming the attitude of the old 
isolationists. They are asking why they 
should invite attack on their own ‘soil by 
letting it be used for American advanced bases. 
Would it not be wiser to remain on the side- 
lines cheering on the American team, occa- 
sionally giving it exasperating, if well-inten- 
tioned, advice. In the first part of the last 
war America did just that. But even if America 
and Europe have now swapped positions, 
there is no sense in swapping errors as well. 
When NATO was created the main threat was 
a land invasion of Western Europe. The 
United States with its nuclear monopoly had 
the strategic advantage over Russia. Russia’s 
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The United 
States in those days had the capacity to 
destroy the centres of Russian strength, but 
not to check the advancing Russian ground 


advantage lay in its manpower. 


forces. Europe had been liberated once, 
and did not want that experience again. So 
NATO forces were designed to protect it 
against Russian invasion. Now there has been 
achange. Russian nuclear and missile power, 
not Russian manpower, is the main threat, 
and it could engage directly with the United 
States. America is now in the front line. It 
is not Europe which needs American help; 
it is America which needs Europe’s. 

That is the situation. Yet you still have an 
intellectual time-lag in Congress, a mental 
attitude based on a situation which no longer 
exists. You have the attitude that when it 
comes to pooling military and scientific 
knowledge and sharing secrets, America will 
be conferring a favour, just as in the early 
days of NATO she was conferring a favour by 
stationing American divisions in Europe. 
There is no recognition of the fact that while 
there is still a willingness on the part of others 
to co-operate and share she had better 
seize time by the forelock or there may soon 
be no forelock to seize. It recalls the mental 
attitude which existed outside the executive 
branch during the last war. There was the 
assumption that events were still something 
which the United States could control, that 
she still had freedom of choice between 
helping the allies a little, a great deal, or 
not at all. Then came Pearl Harbour and the 
comforting illusions were blown sky-high. 
There had been no choice. The United 
States had not been conferring favours, but 
had been contributing ineffectively to the 
cause of her own survival. 

The Congress, in particular the Democrats, 
are going through the motions of bringing 
pressure to bear on the Administration to 
face the new realities in the world. But there 
is little enough sign that Congress collectively 
has’ itself faced them. Politics, as much as 
Russian progress, seems to spur its criticism. 
At last there is something on which the two 
rival wings of the Democratic Party can unite 
by attacking the Republican military man in 
the White House who has allowed the Rus- 
sians to gain the military lead. Enough 
reason is found in Administration muddling, 
complacency and lack of leadership to 
account for the American lag without bringing 
in the ban on sharing atomic weapons know- 
ledge which Congress itself imposed. A 
readiness to remove those restrictions would 
be an indication that there was another 
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reason for America’s weak position, would 
dilute the attack now being directed against 
the Administration and by implication trans- 
fer some of the blame to Congress itself. So 
you get talk based on the theory that America 
would be conferring favours by lifting the 
secrecy lid. You get complaints of the 
inadequacy of Britain’s security measures as 
though Fuchs was the only atomic spy and 
the Rosenbergs had never existed. You get 
assertions that after all “‘the British have 
very little to trade,”’ coupled in the same breath 
with assertions that they have held back 
useful atomic information under the present 
limited exchange agreement. Russian pro- 
gress has manifestly not been prevented by 
secrecy, sO you get the proposal made that 
the allies should be favoured with any 
knowledge which Russia possesses. This is 
not the pooling of scientific brains of which 
Eisenhower spoke when the Queen was in 
Washington, nor does it carry forward the 
spirit of the joint Eisenhower-Macmillan 
statement that the concept of interdependence 
and genuine partnership must replace that of 
national self-sufficiency. 

There are some who say that the premise on 
which current free world thinking is based 
is wrong. Is it really necessary, they ask, to 
match Russia militarily and to assume that 
no negotiation is possible? It is the wrong 
question bound to evoke the wrong answer. 
Since Russia has had so much to gloat about 
she has become less interested in agreement, 
more threatening, more outspoken. The 
road to agreement lies in restoring the balance 
of military power. Yet there is the uncom- 
fortable fact that Russia seemed no more 
ready to negotiate when the United States 
had the atomic monopoly than she is to-day 
when she is at least America’s military equal. 
So we get another question. Must the free 
world therefore reconcile itself to a perpetual 
and costly military stalemate as the only 
alternative to running up the white flag? 

An answer was provided in the Eisenhower- 
Macmillan statement. ‘“‘ Even despots are 
forced to permit freedom to grow by an 
evolutionary process, or in time there will be 
violent revolution. This principle is inexor- 
able in its operation. If the free nations are 
steadfast . . . the totalitarian menace that now 
confronts them will. in good time recede.” 
This general principle is clearer if given a 
specific application. To produce sputniks 
Russia had to train scientists. You cannot 
train anybody’s mind in a watertight com- 
partment, arrange matters so that it will be 
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exercised solely on scientific or engineering 
problems. Minds trained to think will think 
about everything, including the assumptions 
on which Soviet power is based. 

Khrushchev may have reached the pinnacle 
of power. He may seem a powerful enough 
cork to bottle up any social ferment. But 
you can fall more fatally from a pinnacle than 
from the ground level. He has reached his 
present position by the elimination of suc- 
cessive rivals, Malenkov, Molotov and finally 
Zhukov. They were rivals he considered 
dangerous because they had friends and 
sources of power of their own. These may be 
momentarily muted but they are still there. 
Along with these flaws in Soviet leadership 
you have a mass of economic problems which 
must be solved. The old Roman theory was 
that the masses could be kept from revolt by 
bread and circuses. The Russians have no 
“bread,” using the term in its broadest 
sense; the current five-year plan has had to 
be abandoned because it was impossible to 
meet its goals. But they have a two-ring 
celestial circus which at the moment seems to 
compensate for the lack of bread. The pro- 
mise of “‘ pie in the sky ”’ has been fulfilled in 
an almost literal fashion. 

To return to the theme with which we 
started. ‘‘ A new era has begun,” said the 
Milwaukee Journal the day after the first 
sputnik was launched. It was referring, 
however, to the first game of the first World 
Series ever to be held in that city. Until there 
is greater recognition of what the new era 
of interdependence really means on the part 
of American public and politician the free 
world will be in danger. The danger is not 
that Russia will start a deliberate missile 
war, though it would be folly not to be alert 
to the possibility. Nobody dreamed in 1941 
that Japan would attack Pearl Harbour. The 
danger is that if Russia is seen, or believed, to 
have the capacity to defeat America and her 
allies she will win the propaganda and poli- 
tical war. The rot which started in the 
Middle East and has now been checked, or at 
least slowed down, will start again. The 
western position there will be corroded. The 
neutral and uncommitted nations elsewhere, 
in Asia, Africa or Europe, will make their 
choice. The smaller allied nations will 
scramble on to the Russian band waggon. 
There will be no sense then in talking of 
negotiation. All that will be left for America 
will be to touch its cap to Khrushchev and 
call him Uncle. 

DENYS SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, National and English Review 


A CHURCH LIVING IN THE PAST 


From Mr. T. B. Martin. 


Sir, 


Poor Parson Stockwood! It is pathetically 
difficult for him to be an Angry Young Cleric, 
a Socialist Party politician, a loyal Anglican 
Churchman and an iconoclastic reformer all 
at the same time. He is torn between the 
statements of his Archbishop (who says the 
Anglican Church is in good shape) and a 
college dean who had returned from the north 
of England with the news that the folk up 
there are obviously heathen—barely one in 700 
have anything to do with any kind of Christian 
Church in one black area. The dean and a 
bunch of Cambridge undergraduates went up 
to collect some statistics on the spiritual lives 
of the people in those far-away areas—so far 
from “the South.” Perhaps it never occurred 
to them—or to Parson Stockwood—that the 
Presbyterians, the Wesleyans and other non- 
conformists were probably disinclined to dis- 
cuss spiritual matters with a prying group of 
brash young Anglicans from a “ residential 
University.”” There might even have been some 
Papists—but they are arrogant enough to 
believe that theirs is “‘ the only true Church,” 
so they probably wouldn’t speak to the dean 
and his boys. 

However, none of that matters, as Parson 
Stockwood wanted to use the dean’s statement 
merely as a peg on which to hang his outburst 
against his Archbishop and his Church—and 


to tell us about himself and the Socialist Party 
and the stupid Tories who have shaken their 
heads at him. 

Aggressive Parson Stockwood wants to 
abolish parishes, the present lot of bishops 
(the poor chaps have had an anachronistic 
Tory upbringing!), the structure of the 
Anglican Edifice (Convocation, etc.) and 
drastically overhaul church services—give 
“the customer” what he wants—as well as 
the whole basis of the priesthood, which should 
follow the French experiment of priest-work- 
man. He seems a very sincere reformer and 
undoubtedly large numbers will agree with 
much that he writes—forgetting the obvious 
chip on his shoulder about his Party politics— 
until they read his final paragraph (7). 

Oh! Parson Stockwood! 

“The Church must realize,” writes this 
frothy priest, that ‘“‘ God created the Church 
to be the instrument of His Kingdom.” The 
Anglican Church? The Roman Catholic or 
the Presbyterian or—? What a very im- 
pertinent priest! Those final sentences of 
platitudinous clap-trap ensure that when “‘ the 
cry goes up for leadership ” the choice of the 
poor misguided Christians will not fall on 
pathetic Parson Stockwood. 


Yours, etc., 
T. B. MARTIN. 
P.S.—He hasn’t done it a tenth so effectively 
as Lord Altrincham’s attack on the Monarchy! 


Westminster, 
S.W.1. 
December 9, 1957. 


London, E.C.4. 


The Index to Volume CXLIX (July-December, 1957) is now available 
on application to The National and English Review, 2 Breams Buildings, 
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Books: General 


WHOSE BUSINESS ? 


By AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM ELLIOT 


IHE Business of War* leaves me with the 

same feeling of dissatisfaction as did 
The Turn of the Tide. Both books tell much 
the same story—of great events and of many 
of the important people who played their parts 
in those events. Both have a great deal to say 
that is critical of the greatest and most 
important figure of them all, Winston 
Churchill. All this makes excellent and 
fascinating reading. But surely we had a 
right to expect much more than this? With 
the rich material which each of these authors 
had in his hands, neither has risen to the 
greatness of the occasions or of the people he 
describes. 

In these days ‘‘ the business of war” (to 
borrow Sir John Kennedy’s apt phrase) 
embraces activities far more comprehensive 
than those suggested in either of these books. 
The conduct of campaigns is no longer purely 
the preserve of the military, nor strategy 
merely the art of manceuvring Navies, Armies 
and Air Forces. Chamberlain knew much 
better than Ironside when, for instance, he 
denied that the ‘‘ one hundred per cent. evacua- 
tion of Government Departments” for which 
Ironside pressed on September 5, 1939, was 
purely “‘a military problem,” as the latter 
declared and insisted that it was. War in 
1939-45 entered into every part of the lives of 
every one of us. It was “ total’’—a point 
missed both by the professional historian and, 
more surprisingly, by the professional soldier. 
Sir Arthur Bryant, unfamiliar with the delicate 
and highly complicated machine responsible 
for the central direction of the war (for the 
development and perfection of which we owe 
more to Winston Churchill than anyone else), 
has drawn an enthralling and romantic por- 
trait of one of the many chief engineers of that 
machine, but in so doing lost a unique 
opportunity to write contemporary history. 
Sir John Kennedy was one of the assistant 
engineers of this same machine, a very trusted 
member of the War Office team who was 
always present to repair the breakdowns 
caused by the abuse of the machine by his 
superiors. His ‘‘ war narrative,” edited and 
prefaced by Brigadier Bernard Fergusson, 


* The Business of War. By Major-General Sir 
John Kennedy. Hutchinson, 25s. . 
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already a distinguished warrior-author in his 
own right, is likewise not history. It is an 
account less of the ‘* business of war” than of 
the business of the War Office. 

One asks what is the purpose of such a 
book? Those who have shared in great 
events and who, by virtue of the offices which 
they have held, have become the repositories 
of State secrets and enjoyed the confidences of 
their leaders, are, if they tell their tale during 
their lifetime, under a peculiar restraint of 
responsibility and propriety which demands 
from them both a finer standard and a higher 
purpose than from less privileged writers. It 
is evident that such considerations were in the 
minds of both the editor and the author. 
Brigadier Fergusson, in his preface, seeks 
canons from Dr. Johnson—of events, “ It will 
be proper rather to say nothing that is false, 
than all that is true’’ ; and of people, “ It is 
surely better that caprice, obstinacy, frolick 
and folly should be silently forgotten, than 
that a pang should be given to a widow, a 
daughter, a brother or a friend.” 

The author, in his epilogue, declares that he 
“tried to apply to it [his ‘ narrative ’] those 
Johnsonian maxims.” That he was un- 
successful is understandable. The precept 
which he set himself was altogether too high 
for the practice which he adopted. 

Thus, as regards events, there are palpable ex- 
amples of inexactitude which could easily have 
been corrected by reference to true sources. 
The narrow compass of this review makes it 
impossible to deal specifically with more than 
one example, but it is typical. This is General 
Kennedy’s astonishing statement that it was 
de Gaulle who had placed Muselier under 
arrest, on the strength of a letter which in fact 
was a forgery. Anyone who was privy to the 
facts at the time knows that the whole affair 
was one which did de Gaulle more credit than 
ourselves, that from the first he refused to 
believe the false accusation, and that con- 
sequently he was the last person to place his 
own Admiral under arrest. This, indeed, 
appears clearly in own account (Mémoires 
de Guerre, Vol 1, pp. 124-126), where 
de Gaulle describes how on the evening of 
January 1, 1941 (i.e. the day before General 
Kennedy met him) he was summoned and 
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told of the accusation by Eden, how he 
refused to believe it, how Eden showed him 
papers and then informed him that Muselier’s 
arrest had already been ordered. De Gaulle’s 
comment on this unfortunate incident is that 
he was “‘stunned”’ and immediately thought 
that the whole thing was “‘ une énorme erreur 
résultant d’une machination.” 

Other examples are to be found in General 
Kennedy’s treatment of the Air Staff and of 
the share of the Royal Air Force in the war. 
This is so carping and so full of inaccuracies 
that it cannot be adequately corrected within 
the narrow compass of this review. Perhaps 
the most absurd example is his allegation 
“* that the bombing policy of the Air Staff was 
settled almost entirely by the Prime Minister 
himself in consultation with Portal and not 
controlled by the Chiefs of Staff.” 

As to people, General Kennedy implies in 
his epilogue that he may have given “‘ a pang ” 
to more than “ a widow, a daughter, a brother 
or a friend.” ‘I realize,’ he says, ‘‘ that I 
may be judged unduly critical of some of the 
personages who pass across these pages—of 
Hore Belisha, Ironside, Gort, Wavell, Auchin- 
leck, and especially of the titanic Churchill 
himself.”’ Sir Winston has written his own 
account and would, I think, be the last to 
deny the right of anyone to tell the other side 
of the story. The fact remains, however, that it 
was Sir Winston who was the Captain 
under whom we set sail in that terrible 
storm in May 1940 on those vast and lonely 
seas ; and it was this same Captain who 
brought us safely home to port in 1945. 
There were constant changes in the crew, 
and this by itself would suggest that we owe 
more—infinitely more—to the Captain than to 
the crew. Indeed, I, for one, would go further; 
I believe that any reasonable crew would have 
served us as well, but no other Captain. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT. 
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ARABIAN Destiny. By Jacques Benoist- 
Méchin. Elek Books. 25s. 
THE WELLS OF IBN SAUD. By D. van der 
Meulen. John Murray. 25s. 
MONG the tensions of the Middle East, 
there remains with its perfume, its sand 
and its blaze the question of Arabia; for we 
found the traditional absolutism of the 
Sovereign, the severity of a severe and un- 
compromising Islam, the remoteness from 
seaborne traffic other than that of pilgrims 
from Borneo to Tangier brought to the 
inviolable shrines of Mecca, and of Medina; 


and then suddenly when Europe faced the 
revolution of her poverty came to Arabia as 
to Kuwait the revolution and the attack not 
of poverty but of wealth. Mr. Morris has 
depicted in a brilliant book, where engaging 
similitudes assist an observing eye, the 
disturbing effect of this insidious onslaught. 
With his come two other books to explain 
more exactly and over greater length of time 
exactly what has happened. Both aim at 
retelling the vivid story set before the last 
generation by H. C. Armstrong in Lord of 
Arabia. Both have greatly and gratefully 
borrowed from him: both, therefore, are 
centred on the epic figure of Ibn Saud and tell 
the story cherished by Arabs of how returning 
in youth from Kuwait, he with a few daring 
followers scaled at night the walls of Riad, 
how swords suddenly flashed and resistance 
was overcome; and how having thus won 
back his fortress capital he set to work to 
organize Arabia, winning in due time the 
Hejaz with its sacred cities, establishing the 
efficiency of a rule based on the Koran, a rule 
which cutting off the thief’s offending hand 
and stoning to death the adulteress yet dis- 
pensed mercy to the oppressed, and surveyed 
the sand and its beduins with an eye that 
turned five times a day to adore Allah the 
Great, the Merciful, the Compassionate, and 
sought to bear rule in His Name. All that 
attracts us in the Arabs, in the spacious 
simplicity of their mosques, in the dignity of 
their phrase, in their courtesy to their guests, 
in the emptiness of their deserts, in the biblical 
associations of their camels and their palms, 
is set before us incarnate in the strong bene- 
ficence of Ibn Saud who needs modern inven- 
tion as he keeps court with his forty sons 
within the serrated walls of his palace at Riad. 

But into the story of his dominion over 
Arabia come two dramas: the question of his 
relation to Europe, then to America. 

Ibn Saud began as the friend of Britain, and 
of Sir Percy Cox. How was the friendship 
marred? And what is the result of his engage- 
ments with the business men of America? 
None has made clearer than M. Benoist- 
Méchin the ‘reason and course of his break 
with Britain. Its causes were three: the 
support of his Hashemite rivals at Mecca, and 
the support of the Jewish scheme which was 
designed to make—and has made—the old 
Turkish Sanjaq of Jerusalem into a militant 
Jewish state; and political pressure in regard 
to oil. 

Roosevelt played his part in that, and gave 
Ibn Saud the impression that the British were 
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less reliable than the Americans; and the 
British, it must be confessed, showed to the 
Arab world between the wars something of 
that combination of ineptitude and duplicity 
which in the autumn of 1956 marked Eden’s 
attempt to regain control of the Canal. All 
this is shown with a ruthless, and indeed a 
rather malicious, distinctness by M. Benoist- 
Méchin who, like the Bromberger brothers, 
gives a good many essential facts not obtain- 
able from British sources. 

But it is Herr van der Meulen who, after 
years of service in the Dutch Foreign Service 
and of scholarly study, has most to tell of Ibn 
Saud and his three wells: those were the wells 
which quenched the thirst of the throat of 
flesh of camel and man and fed the root of the 
palm from beneath the sun-drenched sand; 
the spiritual wells of living water springing up 
into eternal life from the faith, robust and 
strong, of the Koran and its prophets (not 
excluding our own Messiah) and those petrol 
wells with their startling capacity to enrich, to 
modernize and to corrupt, which Ibn Saud 
owed to the enterprise of the American Oil 
Company, Aramco. 

Herr van der Meulen’s story of American 
enterprise is pregnant and startling. He 
shows how much their scholars discovered of 
the Arab life of endless watching in an empty 
land. He shows also both the success and 
failure of their intercourse with Ibn Saud: 
“* They had stuck to their own affairs and did 
not interfere with his. The ground on which 
he had met the British was a difficult one— 
that of politics. The Americans met him on 
a commercial one where the difficulties seemed 
to be few.” ‘*‘ Seemed,” perhaps, for a time, 
but in the end soon proved far greater; for, 
ignoring religion, they ate into the very 
heart of the strict Wahabi religion of which 
the grandeur of the Arabian King was made. 

On this Herr van der Meulen speaks 
plainly and sadly. As long as the Americans 
could get their oil they were content to aban- 
don the Book and worship, which as Chris- 
tians they should have professed. Thus they 
soon failed where the “ imperialism” they 
decried had proved beneficent; for with its 
standards of efficiency was an insistence on 
the standards it shared with Islam. The result 
is that in Iraq, as in Egypt and Palestine, there 
is a safeguard of tradition lacking elsewhere 
in the administration of the Middle East— 
and it is a lack which threatens the portentous 
suddenness of wealth in Riad with moral and 
material corruption. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 
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WORDS ABOUT MUSIC 


TALKING OF Music. By Neville Cardus. 
Collins. 16s. 

THE ANALYTICAL CONCERT GUIDE. Edited by 
Louis Biancolli and W.S. Mann. Cassell. 
42s. 


HAT a life it is, being a music critic! 

Not only are they constantly under fire 
from all sections of the public—more parti- 
cularly from each other—but no one has yet 
decided what a music critic should do. A 
novel reviewer has, comparatively speaking, 
an easy wicket—he can tell us what the story 
is, and how the author writes and whether, if 
we are such-and-such a person we are likely 
or not to enjoy it. Words are quite helpful 
when describing and assessing other words. 
But when it comes to musical sounds, con- 
veying a whole universe of emotions and 
feelings and entering grandly on sweeps of 
new and superhuman territory which can 
never be penetrated in any other ways, well, 
what use are a music critic’s words then? Is 
he to be a glorified programme-note man? Or 
a word-picture painter? Or a dragger-in of 
irrelevant biographical or historical facts? Or 
a supplier of notes on a particular perform- 
ance, like a teacher? Some do one thing, 
some another. At the moment music critics 
mostly seem to write for each other’s benefit; 
their assumption that their readers as a whole 
have heard the often abstruse works to which 
they refer in technical detail is understood 
only if one visualizes them scoring off those 
of their number who are prone to panic when 
they realize that they don’t know what on 
earth their colleague is talking about. Neville 
Cardus, who discusses this and many other 
relevant points in his Talking of Music, has 
never been a party to such goings-on. He is 
always intelligible, he never assumes know- 
ledge we either could not possibly have or are 
not likely to have, he never sinks to the 
analytical-musicological level to impress any- 
body. His knowledge is huge, the facts he can 
marshal—where necessary—formidable in the 
extreme; but he has never displayed them for 
their own sake; he has absorbed them during 
a lifetime devoted to music and cricket (what 
a happy man he must be!) and they emerge in 
his beautifully wrought essays—of which the 
present volume is a collection culled over some 
years—in a form which is not only palatable 
to those who know little about music, but in- 
finitely suggestive and helpful when one listens 
to subsequent performances of the works he 
discusses. 
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The Analytical Concert Guide is an American 
compilation, consisting of technical analyses 
of the entire concert repertoire. It is a tre- 
mendous undertaking and valuable as a work 
of reference for all those in the musical trade 
—music critics not least. The odd thing is 
that if you read through a number of these 
analyses together, all music sounds the same: 
“‘ The recapitulation opens, as before, with the 
principle theme on the woodwind. The re- 
maining thematic material is not greatly 
changed. At the close of the recapitulation a 
cadenza is introduced which leads into a coda 
(Allegro Molto 2/4) based on the principal 
theme.” If you can remember the end of the 
first movement of Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo, you will agree that it is described here 
adequately enough. But this is not a real 
analysis. It cannot be. The score defies any 
sort of analysis which can be given in words. 
So it is with much of the greatest late-classical 
and post-classical music. After all, few com- 
posers of this period consciously knew that 
what they were doing was what the contri- 
butors to this book ascribe to them. If the 
Analytical Concert Guide proves anything it 
proves the limitation of language when con- 
fronted with music. ROBIN DENNISTON. 
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THE Butz. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
Wingate. 25s. 

THE PEN AND THE SwoRD. By Michael Foot. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 30s. 

LETTERS TO VERNON WATKINS. By Dylan 
Thomas. Edited by Vernon Watkins. 
Dent and Faber and Faber. 15s. 

THe FINE AND THE WICKED. By Monica 
Stirling. Gollancz. 21s. 

ARCH INTRIGUER. By P. Zamoyska. Heine- 
mann. 25s. 

OxFORD CoMMON Room. By V. H. H. Green. 
Arnold. 30s. 

MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD. By 
Mary McCarthy. Longmans. 2\s. 

EVERYDAY ENGLAND. By Monica Redlich. 


Duckworth. 16s. 
A REED SHAKEN BY THE WIND. By Gavin 
Maxwell. Longmans. 21s. 


FABULOUS ADMIRALS. By Commander G. L. 
Lowis, R.N. Putnam. 21\s. 

THE HAWK IN THE RAIN. Poems by Ted 
Hughes. Faber. 10s. 6d. 
OU may feel that you have read enough, 
or perhaps rather more than enough, 

about the last war. Even if you do I have no 
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hesitation in recommending Mr. Fitz Gib- 
bon’s The Blitz, with its remarkable illustra- 
tions by Henry Moore. It could have been 
sub-titled ‘‘ London’s Own War Story,” for 
that is what it is. It is an account of what 
really happened during the winter of 1940 
when the Luftwaffe was in its prime and the 
wailing of the sirens was followed by night 
after hideous night. 

It seems a long time ago now and Mr. 
Fitz Gibbon was right to wait seventeen years 
before he waded through masses of material. 
He has been able to gain perspective. Young 
people are already beginning to ask, ‘‘ What 
was it like?” and their elders, who may have 
survived the Blitz and remember their own 
small share in it, are ready to read now what 
happened to other parts of the vast townscape, 
which suffered so much. 

On September 7, 1940, the German Air 
Force set out to destroy London. For 
fifty-seven nights the city was attacked every 
night. For the next six months the raids con- 
tinued less intensively. About twenty-five 
years earlier Winston Churchill had said that 
the terrorization of civilians was not likely to 
win a war. The Germans would have agreed 
with him in 1942. The feelings of Londoners 
at that time were more complicated. They 
had looked fear in the face, and had decided 
that the reality, horrible though it was, was 
neither as bad as the expectation had been, nor 
so repulsive as the alternative of surrender to 
a wicked and cruel enemy. 

Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s narrative moves rapidly 
over a large area and takes in an enormous 
variety of courage and experience. There is, 
too, a careful infusion of Blitz humour. I like 
the simple remark of a man to his wife when 
a bomb brought the ceiling of their sitting- 
room down upon his head, “ I’m plastered.” 

It took place only seventeen years ago and 
anyone in need of a “ morale tonic”’ to-day 
could not do better than read The Blitz. 

There is no shortage of books about Swift, 
Marlborough and the reign of Queen Anne, 
and Mr. Michael Foot admits that this is so. 
In The Pen and the Sword he sets out to show 
the conflict between Swift and Marlborough 
between September 1710 and Christmas 1711. 
“The pen and the sword fought a duel.” 
Swift established himself as the most formid- 
able of the political journalists and pam- 
phleteers. Marlborough found him a more 
acute and dangerous adversary than any of 
the French generals he had chased from 
the field. 

The Pen and the Sword is a picture of the 
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the things they say! 


I always like to support a family concern. 
Why do you say that? 


Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness 


between managers and men in one of the big businesses. 
You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about I.C.I. 
Being a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. 
I’ve seen how they’re run, and I can tell you that I.C.I. 
take great interest in the problems of human relations, and go to 
immense trouble in trying to solve them. In any case, 
big concerns are sometimes absolutely vital. 
I don’t see why. 
Well, take that “‘Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.I. had to spend 
£5,000,000 on research and development before they felt that “Terylene’ fibre 
was a thoroughly practical textile material. Since then 
they’ve allocated £49 million to construct plants to make the stuff. No 
small concern, whatever its merits, could have taken on a job like that. 
I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages 
denied to a big one. 
Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. 
When the I.C.I. Board decided to go ahead with “Terylene’, the 
first thing they did was to appoint a team of their younger executives 


to take over the project, and they gave that small team plenty 
of scope for its own initiative. You see, I.C.I. are fully alive to the necessity 
for delegating authority and do so right down the line. 
In this way they contrive to combine the advantages 
fz] of smallness — and bigness — in their own activities. 
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England of Queen Anne seen “ through the 
eyes of Grub Street.’ For the first time the 
politicians were seeking to use the new power 
of the printing press. In Swift they found the 
ideal tool for their purpose. Whatever his 
abilities, and they were extraordinary, there 
is a kind of poetic justice in the fact that he 
never received preferment to a_ bishopric. 
Dean Swift he remained, and it rankled 
bitterly. 

Mr. Foot, with his considerable knowledge 
of politics and journalism, is very well suited 
to deal with this fascinating year in our 
history. He closes on a pleasantly ironic 
note. The widowed Duchess of Marlborough, 
who had never underrated Swift’s powers, 
wrote that she “‘ could easily forgive him all 
the slaps he has given me and the Duke of 
Marlborough.” She had been reading Gul- 
liver’s Travels and was “‘ in raptures at it.” 

The Dylan Thomas who emerges from the 
Letters to Vernon Watkins is a lively, likeable, 
amusing and very human character. Mr. 
Watkins was a very good friend to him and he 
was able to invite his criticism, ask him for 
loans, and treat him in a natural, informal 
manner that showed him at his best. Mr. 
Watkins gives the best description of Thomas 
that I have read. 


He was slight, shorter than I had expected, 
shy, rather flushed and eager in manner, deep- 
voiced, restless, humorous, with large, wonder- 
ing, yet acutely intelligent eyes, gold curls, 
snub nose, and the face of a cherub. .. . In 
thoughts and words he was anarchic, challeng- 
ing, with the certainty of that instinct which 
knows its own freshly discovered truth. 


Poems shuttled between the two and their 
criticisms were obviously mutually helpful. 
Mr. Watkins typed all the poems for Thomas’s 
The Map of Love. 1 remember Thomas 
telling me how difficult he found it to write 
poetry, and he was, as Mr. Watkins says, a 
slow and patient craftsman, who used separate 
work-sheets for individual lines, sometimes a 
page or two being devoted to a single line, 
while the poem was gradually built up phrase 
by phrase. 

Anyone who heard Thomas broadcast will 
remember how arresting and tight-packed his 
prose could be. There are numerous examples 
in this book, and I could almost hear him 
speak when I read: 


I’m not a countryman; I stand for, if any- 
thing, the aspidistra, the provincial drive, the 
morning cafe, the evening pub; I'd like to 
believe in the wide open spaces as the wrapping 
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around wall, the windy boredom between 
house and house, hotel and cinema, bookshop 
and tube station; man made his house to keep 
the world and the weather out, making his own 
weathery world inside; that’s the trouble with 
the country: there’s too much public world 
between private ones. 


This is only one more book to show how 
much literature lost when Dylan Thomas died. 

It was ‘* Max” who in 1899 called Ouida 
“that unique, flamboyant lady, one of the 
miracles of modern literature.’ Very little is 
heard about her Guardsmen and tigerskin rugs 
to-day, but it is not right that this passionate 
novelist should be altogether forgotten and 
Miss Stirling’s The Fine and the Wicked is 
sub-titled The Life and Times of Ouida, who 
died in Italy on January 25, 1908, when she 
was sixty-nine. She had been born Maria 
Louise Ramé at Bury St. Edmunds, the 
daughter of an enigmatic person who was 
supposed to have been a secret agent for 
the exiled Louis Napoleon. He may or may 
not have been a Bonapartist spy, but his 
activities took him away from his wife and 
daughter for considerable periods. 

QOuida’s aspirations showed themselves 
early. As asmall child she cut out cardboard 
figures of knights and ladies, painted them 
gorgeously, and used them as marionettes 
with which to act even more gorgeous stories 
to herself. She had no doubts that she would 
become a rich and famous writer, as indeed 
she did. Even as a child she was highly 
romantic and would sometimes pick up a 
stone lying by the wayside, take it home and 
make a sort of pet of it, saying it was lonely 
and uncared for. 

In her famous story, Two Little Wooden 
Shoes, she shows that there is much of her own 
character in that of the child whom she made 
to say, ‘I want to know all about the people 
who lived before us; I want to know what 
the stars are, and what the wind is; I want to 
know where the lark goes when you lose him 
out of sight against the sun; I want to know 
how the old artists got to see God, that they 
could paint Him and all His angels as they 
have done; I want to know how the voices 
got into the bells, and how they can make 
one’s heart beat, hanging up there as they do, 
all alone among the jackdaws.” That is very 
far from the cloudy. pseudo-philosophy of her 
near contemporary Marie Corelli. 

Miss Stirling devotes rather too much space 
to the‘ Times” and not enough to the “Life” of 
her subject, but she has some interesting things 
to say about the novels, about Ouida’s love for 
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the handsome Marchese della Stufa. It was 
the great passion of her life and it endured for 
ten years, when the Marchese quietly slipped 
away leaving her a lonely spinster abnormally 
concerned with her animal pets. 

In the end the appeal of her books lessened. 
She had spent generously and she died in 
acute poverty. She was passionate and 
ludicrous, prejudiced and brave, but Miss 
Stirling is not far wide of the mark when she 
attributes to Ouida the ‘‘ royal touch.” 

Countess Priscilla Zamoyska’s Arch In- 
triguer is a well-written biography of Dorothea 
de Lieven, a ward of the Empress of Russia 
who married the young Minister of War to 
Paul I and for fifty-six years in London, Paris 
and Russia played a remarkable role in 
international affairs. For the first time use has 
been made of the letters written by Madame 
de Lieven to her husband, and they prove to 
have been a rich quarry. 

The author has aimed at accuracy and her 
sense of perspective has enabled her to com- 
press and select from a mass of material so 
judiciously that a very fair account is given of 
the Countess’s complicated relationships with 
numerous celebrities. Metternich was her 
lover. Wellington, Canning and Palmerston 
were among the many who respected and 
sometimes feared her. She was a woman 
of great foresight and she loved political 
intrigue. 

Lincoln is not one of the more spectacular 
of the Oxford colleges, but under the able 
guidance of Sir Keith Murray, now Chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, it rose 
to a new peak of prosperity, and there will be 
far more readers to-day than there would 
have been twenty years ago who will turn to 
Oxford Common Room in which Mr. V. H. H. 
Green, a Fellow and Senior Tutor, describes 
the history of its Senior Common Room 
between 1792 and 1884. 

As the author hopes, his book will indeed 
serve to illustrate some of the developments 
which brought into being the modern univer- 
sity. Sir Geoffrey Faber showed in his recent 
life of Jowett, that the Head of a House can 
be a prima donna. Mark Pattison, one of the 
most famous of Lincoln’s Rectors, was a 
crabbed spirit. He was the original of George 
Eliot’s Dr. Casaubon and of Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s Professor Forth. At one memorable 
dinner party in the Rector’s lodgings the guests 
included George Eliot, Jowett and Walter Pater. 

Ecclesiastical and college squabbles, uni- 
versity politics and some admirable anecdotes 
fill the pages of this book. Mark Pattison was 
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Byron’s Don Juan 


a variorum edition 
edited by 


TRUMAN GUY STEFFAN and WILLIS 
W. PRATT The most significant piece of 
Byron scholarship in the past fifty years: 
hére are published for the first time all 
Byron’s manuscript variants and deletions. 
The basic text is that of the first edition 
of each canto. The variants are Byron’s 
manuscript revisions, taken from his first 
drafts and from the fair copies made by 
Byron and Mary Shelley, arranged so as to 
show the whole process of composition, 
and providing impressive evidence of the 


care Byron took to express himself. 
Illustrated 
190opp 4 vols, £8 8s 


The Works of 


George Berkeley VOLUME 9 
edited by A. A. LUCE and T. E. JESSOP 


The present volume brings to a conclusion 
this complete definitive edition of The Works 
of George Berkeley. Apart from annotations 
and notes by Professor Luce to the Letters 
contained in Volume 8, it contains an index 
to the nine volumes compiled by Professor 
Jessop. There is also a detailed record of 
the chief events of Berkeley’s life and a list 
of the philosopher’s writings. An additional 
letter, written to the Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in February 
1732/3, has also been included in this 
volume. 


9%” x 6}” viii + 192pp 30s 
the complete set of 9 volumes £13 10s 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Europe: 
The Emergence of 


an Idea 


by DENYS HAY The theme of the book 
is the gradual emergence of the concept of 
Europe which, by the early 18th century, 
had replaced other general concepts, not- 
ably Christendom. This study goes down 
to the 17th century. The author, who is 
Professor of Medieval History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was struck by the relative 
frequency of the word ‘ Europe’ in the 
texts of the late Middle Ages. Illustrated 


144pp 12s 6d 
36 Park Street London W1 


far more than the Rector of Lincoln. He was 
a man who had a vision of Oxford as a house 
of higher research and learning, a centre of 
European culture. Instead, under his former 
friend Jowett’s direction, it became a more 
effective and more scholarly school for young 
men, and that, Pattison felt, was only a 
subsidiary aspect of the true function of a 
university. 

Mr. Green has written a book which is both 
scholarly and fascinating. 

Miss McCarthy is one of the most interest- 
ing and exciting of contemporary American 
writers and I hope that readers will not be put 
off by the austere title of her new book. 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood sounds 
formidable, but Catholic might well be spelt 
with a small “c,” and much of the book’s 
content appeared originally in the New 
Yorker and Harpers’ Bazaar. 

The author’s family background was mixed 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—and the 
author and her three brothers were left 
orphans and brought up in the Catholic faith. 
Miss McCarthy describes the children’s life 
in Minneapolis with an odd uncle and aunt. 
Her own experiences first in a Seattle convent 
and later at an Episcopal boarding school 
follow. All this is done most vividly, but I 
found the author’s commentary at the end 
of each chapter anything but helpful. Miss 
McCarthy would have been wiser to re-write 
the book after her articles had been published, 
either in the form of autobiography or as 
fiction. At present it hovers a little uncer- 
tainly between the two, but she is such a good 
writer that it would be foolish to ignore it on 
that account. 

Everyday England was written by Miss 
Monica Redlich, who was born in Lincoln- 
shire and married a Danish diplomat, espec- 
ially for strangers to the country, not for those 
already familiar with it. I cannot help feeling 
that it would be an admirable thing if it were 
read by a great many of our own people, who 
seem to take everything very much for granted 
and know remarkably little about their 
country. 

In 181 pages the author passes in rapid 
survey the new England and the old, giving a 
sensible and useful account of the English 
scene and the English character. Her princi- 
pal concern is with the informal and everyday, 
with the ordinary people in their everyday 
surroundings. They are shown in town and 
country, shopping and gardening, talking and 
playing games. Their home life, their class 
distinctions, their religious and educational 
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heritage are all surveyed. Miss Redlich 
succeeds in making the reader understand 
that the old England, which permeates the 
England of to-day everywhere, gives tradition, 
stability, variety and a spice of unexpectedness 
to the richly woven fabric of English life. 

I recommend this book, not only because it 
is extremely readable and entertaining, but 
because the writer has lived away from her own 
country so long that she is able to achieve an 
excellent sense of perspective and a detach- 
ment which has enabled her to write without 
sentiment but with true knowledge and 
understanding. 

Following his curious experiences with 
Scottish whales and Sicilian bandits, Mr. 
Maxwell has directed his keen eyes and 
admirable prose to the reed dwellers of the 
great marshes which surround the lower 
reaches of the Tigris. This area remains 
comparatively unknown. It deserves atten- 
tion because the inhabitants regard the 
water buffalo almost as the Arabs do the 
camel, and in this part of the world a child 
learns to paddle a canoe before it can walk. 

These Iraqis are a courteous and hospitable 
race. The semi-nomad villages they inhabit, 
their dances, their hunting, their superstitions, 
their customs provide the content of Mr. 
Maxwell’s highly readable book, A Reed 
Shaken by the Wind. There are some excel- 
lent photographs. 

The eccentricity of senior officers in the 
Services is the source of a traditional type of 
humour. Young readers like it because it 
makes them feel complacent and far 
removed from such vagaries. Older people 
are relieved to discover that (in their own 
eyes) they are so very normal and entirely free 
from the odd quirks that make them laugh. 
Commander Lowis has assembled an astonish- 
ing collection of oddities in his Naval 
miscellany, Fabulous Admirals. Heneage, 
Prothero, William Fisher, Arbuthnot, Paken- 
ham and the Kellys were men whose peculiari- 
ties were well worth recording. The humour 
of the Royal Navy is idiosyncratic and 
Commander Lowis’s examples have been well 
chosen. 

Mr. Ted Hughes, an English poet, has been 
making a reputation for himself in the U.S.A., 
where The Hawk in the Rain recently won the 
First Publication Award of the New York 
Poetry Centre. Now it has been made the 
choice of the Poetry Book Society. Mr. 
Hughes is at present stronger on the descrip- 
tive side than in his material. He has, like so 
many other young poets, sat at the feet of 
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I KEEP My Worn. J. M. Scott. 


NOVELS 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, and the first line 
in his book is “‘I drown in the drumming 
ploughland, I drag up.” There is more than 
derivative verse in The Hawk in the Rain. 
Already Mr. Hughes writes with assurance. 
There are a few weak, but some strained lines. 
When he becomes more certain what he wants 
to write about, what really moves him most, 
and sets fire to his imagination, he may find 
himself and gain the confidence he needs. 
The Hawk in the Rain is full of promise and 
interest. 
Eric GILLETT. 


Novels 


THIS SIDE OF THE TRUTH. Elizabeth Montagu. 


Heinemann. 15s. 


Heinemann. 


13s. 6d. 


| Ten PoLutt PiLace. C. H. B. Kitchin. Secker 


and Warburg. 15s. 
LetTiceE. John Coates. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
Voss. Patrick White. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
16s. 

GOODNIGHT PELICAN. Diana Marr-Johnson. 
* Chatto and Windus. 13s. 6d. 
THOMASINA. Paul Gallico. Joseph. 
4.50 FROM PADDINGTON. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


LOVELY, lovable lady, apparently the 
ee of a thrustful tycoon; a rich, 
exigent divorcée; and her younger-than-her- 
self, easy-going second husband: set these in 
a Riviera villa, and it is easy to guess what may 
happen. But in This Side of the Truth (apt 
title) we rely for our knowledge upon a 
thirteen-year-old girl, precocious yet in many 
ways a child, all too accustomed to grown-ups’ 
company, often acute in her judgments, but 
with a disastrous tendency to shape her words 
to her predilections. Whether Elizabeth 
Montagu is psychologically sound in her 
presentation of this Sarah and her thoughts 
and words I do not know, but she seems 
eminently so to me. Certainly Sarah’s 
Narrative gives peculiar life and value to the 
events and characters (not limited to the few 
that I have mentioned). But she is not just 
the narrator; she plays a vital part; and her 
own character, with her pathetic feeling that 
she is unwanted and her peculiar sense of fun, 
fills the foreground of an unusual, and I judge 
memorable, book. 

A contrast is provided by J Keep My Word 
in so much as here the reader is largely left 
to discover for himself the inwardness of the 
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characters, in particular of Marion Crawford, 
the central figure. We meet her as a privileged 
passenger on a ship that is captured by cor- 
sairs. Every man on board is killed, the 
women are left to sink with the schooner. 
Thanks to Marion they escape. She makes 
her way to her twin sister in Venice, then to 
her uncle in Rome, determined to carry out 
her oath to find and destroy the corsairs’ 
leader. And this she does. Yet all the time 
her friends, and we too, are left with a nagging 
doubt whether we fully understand her feel- 
ings. Since we do not exactly know what 
bargain she made with her captor on the ship, 
we also do not know whether her final cry, 
when her task is accomplished, is one of 
triumph or agony. This novel has a curious 
but strong appeal. Its principal setting— 
Italy in the 1820s—seems to me to ring as 
true as its strange story. 

We move to to-day’s London. The fading 
social status of a neighbourhood, a house and 
its inmates is the theme of C. H. B. Kitchin’s 
latest novel. Miss Tredennick, owner of Ten 
Pollitt Place, now occupies its top floor, 
whence she has a distressing-exciting view of 
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the goings-on across the street; one floor 
down lives a written-out novelist, below him 
an ill-assorted couple, and in the basement 
Miss Tredennick’s former servant plus her 
daughter (engaged in a passionate intrigue 
with the ground floor husband) and her son. 
It is this boy, as twisted in mind as in body 
(but angelic of face), who brings general 
catastrophe. Here is a capable bit of work, 
but just too obviously a writer’s contrivance. 
And the focus of interest keeps shifting, which 
is to say that though the theme is skilfully 
developed, it is not dominant enough to make 
the whole as satisfactory and solid as its quali- 
ties of style and observation deserve. 

Readers, it seems, have asked John Coates 
to supply something “ pleasurably unedify- 
ing.”” He has complied. He presents to us 
Lettice, widowed daughter of a much-married 
(or the rough equivalent) mother. Lettice is 
appealingly attractive, appallingly short- 
sighted, and constitutionally incapable of 
saying no. The crux of the story is her attempt 
to find the father of her second-child-to-be, 
and to marry him instead of the other young 
man (who would gladly have her to wife) 
whom her mother reasonably believes to be the 
father. There is rather less probability in all 
that this entails than in those nicely-naughty 
bedroom farces of the quite recent past; but 
some readers may feel that John Coates almost 
makes it plausible. In any case its reading 
provides a pleasant evening, especially since 
the author is neither angry with his fellows 
nor concerned to satirize their follies, but is 
content to entertain. 

His daemon drives a strange German (this 
is in mid-19th century) to attempt to cross 
Australia. We meet this Voss in his patron’s 
company, with a household that includes an 
out-of-the-ordinary niece, Laura. An ex- 
ploration party is assembled and goes its way, 
by which time Voss and Laura, little as they 
have met, are in love. The party meets with 
hardship, dissension, disaster—as Laura, left 
in the extrovert society of her uncle’s friends, 
seems to foresee. This is the bare essence of a 
book for which Patrick White, an author of 
powerful imagination, needs nearly 500 pages, 
encrusting his dramatic story with details that 
sometimes, as in the social round which goes 
on behind the back, as it were, of the night- 
mare journey, seem superfluous. What is 
much more, his “‘ approach” involves the 
attribution of almost every gesture or word 
(and for this purpose he often treats inanimate 
objects as sentient) to thought or emotion. 
This makes for arduous reading, so that the 
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reader is liable to decide that he is faced not 
merely by the ponderous but the pretentious. 
Furthermore he may find it hard to get on 
terms with the key-characters to whom the 
author devotes most thought, and may have to 
take Voss’s symbolism on trust. Critics have 
rightly acclaimed Philip White’s significance. 
Now the Book Society has ‘ chosen” his 
latest novel. But I doubt whether he can 
attract and hold as large an audience as he 
deserves till he makes concessions to simpli- 
city. 

Now to Paris—but to none of your French 
farces. The time is the 1920s. An attractive 
English girl, fresh from Cambridge, is intro- 
duced into French society. Clara forms a 
friendship for—or rather is fascinated by—a 
widowed Russian princess; and then she and 
this Maria’s son, André, fall in love. Did 
Maria intend this? Did she think that she 
could dominate Clara? A struggle develops 
between the two women; for André’s relations 
with his mother are so close that if she has 
her usual way the young couple will have no 
existence of their own. This idea is scarcely 
original, but Diana Marr-Johnson manages it 
well enough (without displaying much novelty 
or depth of characterization) to maintain the 
interest of Goodnight Pelican to within sight 
of its conclusion. But here the reader meets 
anticlimax: the author has no better way 
than Alexander’s to resolve her Gordian knot. 

His admiring myriads know what to expect 
of Paul Gallico; and in Thomasina he ladles 
them a full measure of whimsical senti- 
mentality—why, nearly half the book is 
“written”? by a human-thinking cat, re- 
incarnation (I gather) of the Egyptian Cat- 
Goddess Sekmeht-Bast-Ra. On the fully 
human side the tale is concerned with Andrew 
MacDhui, veterinary surgeon, agnostic, 
widower, callous in his treatment of our 
dumb friends; with his young daughter Mary 
Ruadh (another awkward aspirate!), heart- 
broken by the cat’s chloroforming; and with 
Lori, a girl (witch or simpleton or neither ?) 
whose life is dedicated to the relief of animal 
suffering. There are strange happenings, 
which include a joint adventure of Lori and 
Andrew behind the cruel scenes of a gipsy 
circus, and a sensational tempest-ridden 
death-bed scene. But all duly ends well, with 
Andrew’s heart (gold after all) lost to Lori, 
and Thomasina ready, I suppose, for another 
incarnation. 

With so many good detective-novels (master- 
pieces among them) to her credit, Agatha 
Christie can afford now and again to be told 
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that she has written one rather below par. 
This is true of 4.50 From Paddington—a Miss 
Marples, not a Poirot, story. Its start is 
excellent: an elderly lady actually sees a 
murder being committed in a train that passes 
hers. But the sequel is less satisfactory. There 
is a familiar family-fortune motif; the disposal 
of the corpse is not exactly plausible; the 
detection tends to dullness. The plot, of 
course, is very neat, and in the acceptable 
Christie way the characters, though not 
profound, are comfortably lifelike. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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ORD SAMUEL’S In Search of Reality 

(Blackwell, 28s. 6d.) is described as ‘‘a 
contribution to the great debate on the basic 
ideas of our present civilization.’ Lord 
Samuel seeks to weave together the three 
strands of philosophy, science and religion. 
It is, in fact, a search for realities. Are we sure 
that there is any such thing? It is the author’s 
opinion that it is the individual human person 
who remains central and dominant. This is a 
thoughtful and rewarding book. 


* * * 


When Robert Graves’s Goodbye to all That 
(Cassell, 21s.) came out twenty-one years ago 
it was hailed as a convention-breaking book. 
In its slightly revised form it remains one of 
the most arresting and readable of 20th 
century autobiographies, but it would be the 
better for an index. 

* * * 


Law and Medicine have provided several 
best selllers in the last few years. In No 
Moaning of the Bar (Bles, 11s. 6d.) Geoffrey 
Lincoln cheerfully surveys some of the 
problems that beset a young barrister, such as 
how to deal with managing clerks, what not 
to say to judges, and the much discussed 
question, whether it is necessary to know any 
law in order to be a successful barrister. 
Some of the material has appeared in Punch. 


* * * 


Admirers of the frivolous art of S. J. 
Perelman will find the American humorist 
at his best in Bite on the Bullet (Heinemann, 
16s.). Many of these amusing pieces appeared 
first in the New Yorker and they must have 
shone even in those scintillating pages. A 
very funny book. 
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The Bodley Head Leacock (Bodley Head, 
20s.) has been edited and compiled by J. B. 
Priestley. Humour is so much a matter of 
individual preference that it is not surprising 
to find that Mr. Priestley’s choice is not mine. 
I should have voted for a much more generous 
representation of the skits in Nonsense Novels, 
Frenzied Fiction and Literary Lapses. Mr. 
Priestley’s emphasis is on Leacock “ the 
essentially Canadian humorist, dry and droll, 
half-clown, half-satirist, whose irony reflects 
no anger, whose wit is sharp but leaves no 
sting.” 

I found this an interesting and unexpected 
section, but not, as I see it, Leacock at his 
funniest. 


* * * 


The growth of Scottish political 
nationalism in the nineteen twenties and 
thirties plays an important part in Iain 
Hamilton’s book of reminiscences, Scotland 
the Brave (Michael Joseph, 16s.).. They are 
well observed and written with almost 
passionate conviction. 

E. G. 


* * 


Ts Titoist “* social democracy” 
a possible pattern for future 
Communist regimes ? 


TITOISM™M 


Pattern for 


International Communism 


CHARLES P. McVICKER 


This detailed study of the development 

in Yugoslavia of a Communist ideo- 

logy and practice independent of and 

different from that of the U.S.S.R. is 

based on the author’s personal experi- 

ence as U.S. Consul in Zagreb, as well as 
on extensive research. 
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Theatre 


By KAYE WEBB 


Flowering Cherry. By Robert Bolt 
(Theatre Royal, Haymarket) 


T does sometimes happen, when en- 

countering a first play, that a critic must 
be in genuine doubt whether the production 
he has seen was really what the author had in 
mind. And for this reason, since he has no 
other work to judge by, his final evaluation 
may be unjust. 

In the case of Flowering Cherry, I propose to 
give Mr. Bolt the benefit of the doubt. For 
it seems unlikely that anyone capable of 
writing such a thoughtful and intelligent 
play could have intended his realistic study 
of a man’s self-destruction to be intermit- 
tently accompanied by heavenly, soulful music 
off-stage. I feel even more doubt about 
whether Mr. Bolt intended the woebegone 
Mr. Cherry (who was more like a dried-up old 
bulb with some deceptive layers of skin left 
outside, than anything ever likely to flower), to 
be played with the larger-than-life eccen- 
tricity which Sir Ralph Richardson has made 
so disarmingly his own. For somehow Sir 
Ralph makes this pathetic dreamer into a 
nasty, rather vicious braggart about whom we 
don’t care at all. So that his death, against 
the diamante apple blossom backcloth, seems 
a piece of bathos, which coming as it does 
after some honest and absorbing reporting of 
family life, is all the more deplorable. 

Perhaps if Celia Johnson, playing Mrs. 
Cherry, had not flown despairingly off into the 
night, she would have managed to turn the 
last ten minutes into something interesting 
and important. For even if the play were half 
as good as it is, it would be worth seeing for 
another impeccable performance by this 
magnificently skilful and unselfish actress. 


The Happiest Millionaire. By Kyle Crichton 
(Cambridge Theatre) 


Another play about family life, but this 
time a de-luxe plus edition. The Biddle family 
have masses of both money and love. The 
father is Anthony Biddle (taken from life), 
who is an extrovert with some splendid 
philosophies and a taste for alligators. His 
wife is another woman who has learned to let 
all her family do just what they like, including 
learning ju-jitsu in the drawing-room. 

There is a good deal of witty dialogue which 
might have been more apparent had the play 
been cast with more thought. There is a 
comic gem of a performance from Daniel 
Massey as an unwanted suitor; Robert 
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Theatre 


Beatty plays Papa Biddle with a lot of good- 
humoured energy ; Maureen Swanson makes 
the most of her pretty figure as his “‘ chip off 
the old block ” daughter and Gwynne Whitby 
is immensely attractive as Ma. Miss Heather 
Thatcher, who plays Mrs. Benjamin Duke, 
must learn to look at the other actors on the 
stage occasionally. 


Requiem for a Nun. By William Faulkner 
(Royal Court Theatre) 


This is no slow sad song about a saint. 
This “‘nun” is the one who “did not escape 
calumny ’’. . . she got her to a whorehouse in 
Memphis and because of what she suffered 
there her husband is destroyed, her child 
murdered and a woman hanged .. . while 
we, her captive audience, have to re-live with 
her every tortured hour since that moment 
when she “* could have run away and didn’t.” 

This play, by William Faulkner froma story 
by William Faulkner, stands or falls by the 
actress who plays the part of the unhappy 
Temple. With Miss Ford in the saddle (if we 
aren’t getting too near in our analogies) it 
comes a cropper. 

She makes a gallant try, but her personality 
isn’t right and no amount of intelligent acting 
can conceal this. As with Mr. Cherry you 
have to care about what becomes of her and 
wish her suffering could be cured, instead of 
having from start to finish a strong conviction 
that she is getting exactly what she deserves. 
Other members of a most competent cast, 
with not very much to do, are Mr. Zachary 
Scott, John Crawford and Bertice Reading. 


The Bells are Ringing 
(Coliseum) 


The Bells are Ringing has some very good 
lyrics and a neat little idea, and a neat little 
star, but no music to bring them all together. 
It is also subjected to the additional strain of 
being mounted in the centre of the vast stage 
of the Coliseum, where the great unlit expanse 
each side of the revolving stage seemed to 
mock us with, the memory of all those vital 
people in Annie Get Your Gun. But Janet 
Blair, as the telephone-answering girl who 
tried to solve her clients’ problems, is pretty 
and gay and often funny. 

George Gaynes, as the playwright she helps, 
has a fine voice and flings himself about the 
stage quite astonishingly. There is also a 
distinguished little piece of comedy from Jean 
St. Clair. But the only real reason for going 
would be if you wanted to learn a dance called 
the ** Cha Cha.” KAYE WEBB. 
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Music 


By ROBIN DENNISTON 
Voice of an Angel 


S Schubert a neglected composer? At first 

sight one would not think so. His Lieder 
are sung wherever vocal music is heard, some 
of his piano music—the dances and Im- 
promptus—are widely played; we know a lot 
about one of his symphonies and a good deal 
about two others—the Fifth and the Ninth. 
Moreover, he has been the subject of a success- 
ful film, his life story adapted for the young is 
told and re-told with amazing regularity, and 
no one doubts his place way up in the batting 
in the Composers’ First Eleven. Yet last month 
has seen the inaugural concert of the Schubert 
Society of Great Britain, which is dedicated to 
the propagation of the Master’s work in this 
country. Normally one would not expect 
such a thing to happen unless the composer 
in question was seriously and unjustly 
neglected. Palestrina Societies, Spohr 
Societies, even; but Schubert? 

The first concert was not altogether a happy 
occasion. Too many items, each too short, 
in the first part, gave the impression of a meal 
consisting of nothing but biscuits. The Fifth 
Symphony later on was well put over by Basil 
Cameron with a section of the L.P.O. 
But what this concert and the exist- 
ence of the Schubert Society make quite 
clear is that we know only a fraction of 
Schubert’s huge output. His fluency was of 
course immense. In the thirty-one years (five 
less than Mozart) of his short life he com- 
posed endlessly and it is said that on occasion 
he could not even identify his own music when 
it was played to him. The same thing, alas, 
applies a fortiori to ourselves. So much of 
Schubert’s music sounds like that of 
Mozart or early Beethoven or the other lesser 
composers who wrote in the idiom which 
C. P. E. Bach had introduced. Is the task of 
resuscitating the works which have been for- 
gotten justified? In recent years the efforts 
of Handel enthusiasts have certainly proved 
that the public verdict is not always right : 
the music Handel’s immediate successors had 
decided was not worth performing we now find 
both exciting and timeless. But what is true 
of Handel may not be true of another, and 
whereas Handel had it in him to construct 
impressive and formidable architectonic music, 
Schubert, the master of melody, was weak on 
development sections, bridge passages and in 
general the sustaining of his musical discourse 
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over an extended period. Take, for instance, 
the transition from the first to the second sub- 
ject in the first movement of the ‘‘ Unfinished.” 
Schubert has been blazing away in B minor; he 
wants to get to G major for the glorious 
pastoral tune with its syncopated accompani- 
ment which has never failed to win hearts. He 
achieves this in no more than four chords—a 
sustained D by the horns, a chord in C, the 
dominant seventh and the common chord of 
G. Commentators cannot make up their 
minds whether this is inspired ellipsis or an 
admission of defeat, or boredom. Any other 
major composer, even if he had given himself 
the thematic feast which Schubert always set 
before himself, would not have dreamt of 
cutting back such a vital bridge passage to 
such an attenuated proportion of chords. 
The effect is much the same as_ one 
gets when the Palm Court Orchestra 
modulates from one key to another while 
playing a selection from the Student Prince. 
No wonder, to the pundits, Schubert is still 
something of a lightweight! Master of melody 
is about as corny a phrase as there is but it is 
both the first and the last word that can be 
said of this great man. 
ROBIN DENNISTON. 


Records 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Opera 


O bring the recording of a full-scale opera 

to a successful conclusion is the most 
difficult task that faces the gramophone 
companies, not so much technically as 
artistically. We want to hear the equivalent 
of a stage performance, not of a performance 
that suggests a group of singers glued to 
microphones and scores: and we want to be 
assured that the casting of all parts has been 
carefully considered. 

The Columbia issue of Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier fulfils these demands. In the 
Decca issue of 1954 (LXT2954-7) Kleiber 
gave a superb orchestral performance, 
Jurinac (Octavian) and Weber (Ochs) were 
first-rate and all the minor parts were well 
done: but Maria Reining as the Marschallin 
was barely adequate, and this weakness in 
the cast gravely prejudiced the complete 
success of the issue. Schwarzkopf gives, on 
the Columbia discs, a profoundly studied, 
very moving, and beautifully sung inter- 


=SSSSS=—=_ Ask your dealer for details of other records of this world-famous quartet 


Congratulations 
TO THE 


gate 


10th Anniversary 


(ut ChAmornont cc 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 


YOU CAN 
HEAR THEM ON 


“Eis Master’s Voice’ 
Long Play Records 


@ Quartet No. 14 (“Death and the Maiden’’) 
— Schubert ALP 1088 


@ Quartet No. 10 in E Flat — Schubert 
Quartet No. 2 in A Minor — Brahms } ALP 1337 


Capriccio in E Minor — Mendelssohn 


@ Quartet in B Flat, K.458— Mozart 


Quartet in G — Haydn } ALP 1488 


The Amadeus String Quartet Anniversary Concert (Norbert Brainin; 
Stegmund Nissel; Peter Schidlof; Martin Lovett) is on January 5th 
al the Royal Festival Hall. 


8-11, GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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pretation of the part, even if she is not con- 
sistently the grande dame, as Lehmann always 
was: Christa Ludwig is an admirable Octa- 
vian, and being a mezzo-soprano, gives 
greater warmth to the part than Jurinac; 
Teresa Stitch-Randall makes a most charming 
Sophie and sings with great purity of tone; 
and Edelmann, though not a Ludwig Weber, 
is an entirely acceptable Ochs. Karajan, 
who gets orchestral playing from the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra as fine, and as finely 
recorded, as that of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Decca, adopts slower tempi 
than Kleiber here and there—notably in the 
glorious trio in Act 3—but makes them 
sound convincing. Decca’s recording was 
complete—this one has some cuts (Columbia 
33CX1492-5. 

Another very successful recording is that of 
Cornelius’s neglected opera The Barber of 
Bagdad, in which Erich Leinsdorf conducts 
the Philharmonia Orchestra in a sparkling 
and very well sung performance. The cast 
includes Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Grace Hoffman 
(a contralto with a voice of beautiful quality) 
and, in the part of the barber and quite 
outstanding, Oskar Czerwenka, whom we 
have heard before in small parts in Strauss’s 
Salome and Die Frau ohne Schatten. Corne- 
lius’s opera can be dull but in this splendid 
recording it is anything but that and com- 
municates the enjoyment that all those 
participating in the performance obviously 
felt (Columbia 33CX1400-1). 

Smetana’s beautiful opera Hubitchka (The 
Kiss) fares less well on Supraphon LPV142-4. 
The recording of the Prague National Opera 
Orchestra, which plays well under Chalabala, 
shows a poor balance, with the voices being 
too distant, especially at points of climax, 
but the singing, with Ludmilla Cervinkova, 
Marta Krasova, Boris Blachut and Kurd 
Kalas in the chief parts is, with one small 
exception, excellent. The score is full of 
lovely music and is far more original and 
mature than that of The Bartered Bride. The 
most haunting number, apart from the two 
well-known lullabies, is the ‘“‘ Smugglers’ 
Chorus,” a nocturnal piece that Berlioz might 
have written. Vladimir Jedenachtik, as the 
chief of the gang, is superb in this. 

At long last a recording of Puccini’s little 
masterpiece of comedy Gianni Schicchi, on 
Cetra 50028. This was issued some 


years ago but if not hi-fi is quite satisfactory. 
Taddei, in the name part, never over-plays 
but is richly comic, Corena doubles the parts 
of the notary and the doctor—excelling in 


both—and the young lovers are adequate. 
The opera is sung and played with great zest 
and is immensely enjoyable. 

Cetra have also issued their recording of 
Rigoletto, with Taddei, again, in the name 
part, Pagluighi and Tagliavini, and Angelo 
Questa conducting the Turin Symphony 
Orchestra (Cetra 1247: three discs). We 
have already had three recordings of Rigoletto 
but this is the best and can be warmly recom- 
mended both vocally and orchestrally. The 
recording is satisfactory. 

It is less easy to recommend, without 
reservations, Columbia’s recording, the third 
on the catalogues, of J/ Trovatore. Karajan 
conducts the La Scala Orchestra and chorus 
in a very vital interpretation, but without 
convincing one that he is really heart and 
soul in the music, or that he has always 
found the right style. I did not much care 
for Barbieri’s strangely dull Azucena, and 
di Stefano is not among the heroic Manrico’s. 
His delightful lyrical singing would profit 
from a greater attention to variety of tone. 
Panerai, if his cantabile singing is not above 
reproach, is an admirable Conte di Luna and 
the chorus are excellent. The choice of this 
recording, however, over its rivals will really 
depend on the view taken of Maria Callas as 
Leonora. As always, she puts a wealth of 
meaning into her words—the enunciation of 
all the singers in this recording is extremely 
clear—and thrills us as no one else can in, 
for example, the Miserere. Vocally she is 
perhaps less variable than usual and gives us 
lovely singing in her arias and countless 
illuminating touches neglected by other 
exponents of the part. So for her admirers 
this brilliantly recorded version will 
undoubtedly be first choice (Columbia 
33CXS1483, 33CX1484—-5). For others 
H.M.V. ALP1112-3 (Milanov,  Bjorling, 
Warren, Barbieri—in better form) would 
probably be more acceptable. 


Choral 

There is only room to mention, but with 
high praise, fine performances and recordings 
of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (D.G.G. 
Archive APM14101-3) and of the following 
Church Cantatas: Nos. 33 and 105 (Allein 
zur dir, Herr Jesu Christ: Herr, gehe nicht 
in’s Gericht) (H.M.V. ALP1528); Nos. 68 
and 70 (Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt: 
Wachet, betet) (Oisean-Lyre OL50151); No. 
147 (Herz und Mund und Tat und Leben) 
(Oisean-Lyre OL5S0150). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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Finance 
By LOMBARDO 


Happy New Year ? 


OR the investor looking ahead to the 

prospects for his investments in 1958 
perhaps the most significant phrase to keep in 
mind is that used recently by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—“ profits are going to be 
much more difficult to earn.”’ The calculations 
of yields on current market prices of shares 
are made on dividends paid for the last full 
year’s trading and until the profits of the 
current year are known it is the only basis for 


| calculation. The year end crop of company 


results have been mixed in their comparisons 
with the previous year, but a feature has been 
the number of Board Room warnings that 
profit margins are under pressure. The steady 
rise in the cost of production has often eaten 
away the benefits of larger turnover and more 
efficient marketing and management. The 
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increased cost of financing operations has 
induced, and will continue to induce post- 
ponement of expansion plans and greater 
caution in production and trading. The 
average company is already aware that their 
balance sheet will probably not look so cheer- 
ful as last time, and the investor is beginning 
to realize that 1958 may not be a happy year. 


The Correctives Work Slowly 


It was generally recognized by economists 
that, apart from the immediate effect of the 
7 per cent. Bank Rate on the position of 
sterling in the foreign exchange market, the 
measures adopted by the Government to 
curb inflation would take some time to work 
through the economy and that their ramifica- 
tions would be considerable. Like a medicine 
that slowly purifies the blood, the ‘‘ squeeze ” 
in all its forms is slowly permeating the 
economy of the nation: its effects are not 
all apparent and many will not “ work 
through” until this year is well advanced. 
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Is the 
Monarchy Perfect? 


LORD ALTRINCHAM 


and others 


Articles, etc., reprinted from the August and September issues of 


i the National and English Review, together with new material, 
s 

+c. including Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge’s much-discussed article in the 
wing Saturday Evening Post. 
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nicht 160 pp. with illustrations 12s. 6d. 
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It would be folly to change the treatment 
before it has had time to produce the desired 
result and this folly the Government has 
evidently no intention of committing. Perhaps 
by the time the Chancellor comes to consider 
his Budget the poison of inflation will have 
been sufficiently cleared from the economy 
for a reduction in Bank Rate to have become 
possible, and even necessary, but it would 
not be wise to anticipate such a relaxation 
much before April. The figures of our gold 
and dollar reserves are still below the danger 
level, and sterling is still vulnerable in spite of 
the great and sustained improvement since 
the rate was increased to 7 per cent. Exclud- 
ing the amounts received from the Export- 
Import Bank and the drawing on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Credit, as well as 
the service on the dollar loans we did not pay 
in December 1956, our reserves are not the 
November total of $2,185 million, but only 
$1,270 million, a figure which is not impres- 
sive to foreigners who are trying to assess the 
long-term prospect for sterling. The annual 


instalment on the dollar loans has again been 
deferred in order to help our reserves.. 


Government Determination 


More than one ministerial speech during 
December emphasized the fact that the 
Government realized the dangers in the 
present situation. The Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury referred to “‘ the stability and 
honesty of the currency” and emphasized 
that not only the operations of industry and 
commerce depended on it but “ the structure 
of society itself’ and reiterated the Govern- 
ment pledge to refuse to be diverted from the 
task of preserving the integrity of the cur- 
rency and holding inflation in check. At the 
same time the President of the Board of Trade 
was telling businessmen that they must 
concentrate on exports and realize that the 
home market would not be so easy as it has 
been during the long period of post-war 
inflation. ‘‘ Domestic inflation,” he reminded 
them, “is the exporter’s worst enemy,” and 
added that the prospect of a European Free 


Sor friendly service 


What you Will 


The disposition of property, the creation of a family trust, 

the problems of partnership and private companies— 

these, and many similar and related matters, 

arise daily in the faithful discharge of the responsibilities 

laid upon us as executors and trustees. We are well fitted to act 
for you for we possess the knowledge and experience 

to handle your affairs with skill, courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding. Our care for the best interests of your dependants 


can do much to alleviate your own care for their future. 
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Trade Area had made more firms turn their 
attention to foreign markets. Defeat inflation 
and reduce your costs and prices, Sir David 
Eccles urged, and we shall have nothing to 
fear in the world’s markets. 

The chances of keeping our share of over- 
seas markets would have been seriously 
endangered if wage claims led to industrial 
strife and it is undoubtedly the realization by 
the Trades Union leaders that a “‘ wage war” 
would bring unemployment that even if 
individual unions may press their claims they 
will not encourage general opposition to the 
Government’s anti-inflationary policy. This 
response to the Cabinet’s determined attitude 
has been noted abroad and has done much to 
maintain the firmness of sterling in the foreign 
exchange markets. 


American Recession 


The news from the U.S.A. during December 
stilled the arguments whether there would be 
a recession or not: production figures 
showed that by the end of November the 
country was definitely in a period of recession 
with indications that it would continue. The 
production index was seen to be at its lowest 
since July 1955 and steel production down to 
70 per cent. of capacity, with a further fall 
expected during this year. All the usual signs 
of inventory and investment decline are 
apparent, as they have been to many people, 
and the denials of the Federal Reserve Board 
now look foolish. 

The question is whether the situation will 
level out comparatively quickly, or develop 
into a major recession. The answer is impor- 
tant for the rest of the world since no country 
would escape the economic consequences of 
even a moderate recession in America. No 
doubt the various implications for the 
Western world are the subject of discussion 
between the President and Mr. Macmillan in 
Paris as we go to press, since all military 
considerations of NATO will be affected by 
the soundness or otherwise of the national 
economies that support them. Indeed the 
political implications of any serious instability 
in the capitalist system are so grave at this 
moment when Russia is striving to maintain 
the psychological initiative her scientific 
successes have given her that energetic and 
determined action is vital. 

The European Economic Community 
comes into being with the beginning of the 
New Year. All that it could mean for the 
future of European trade expansion and 


stability would be gravely damaged if not 
temporarily utterly vitiated if its birth coin- 
cided with a major American recession. The 
general atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty 
in Western countries, following a long period 
of inflation, was already causing anxiety 
among those most optimistic about the 
beneficial results of greater integration of 
Britain and Western continental Europe: to 
have a collapse of confidence in the United 
States would indeed deepen their appre- 
hensions. 


European Free Trade Area 


The proposals that the United Kingdom 
should be associated with the common 
market in a European Free Trade Area have 
been much in the minds of our industrialists 
and businessmen as the proposed progressive 
demolition of tariff walls would change the 
pattern of trade. Politically, the participation 
of Britain is considered not only desirable, 
but essential as a counterbalance to the 
preponderance Germany would acquire, 
politically as well as economically, when the 
scheme is in full operation. It is an almost 
justifiable assumption that Britain will be 
associated with the Free Trade Area in due 
course on terms which recognize our special 
responsibilities to our unbreakable associa- 
tions with the Commonwealth. If we were to 
suffer the inevitable economic stresses a 
recession in America would cause just at the 
critical period of negotiations for this closer 
integration with Continental Europe, our 
participation might be postponed for some 
time. 


Stock Markets Reflect Fears 


To turn from these broad considerations to 
details of market activity I must record that 
the ““do nowt” attitude of the investing 
public continued throughout December, with 
the notable exception of the British Petroleum 
Debenture. This £41 million 6 per cent. 
convertible issue was “* stagged ”’ in a big way. 
The opening premium rose quickly to 8 (and 
even 9 points at one moment) and settled 
down at 54. Many millions were “ k 
the market,” and many mi NV 
waiting to go through tb 
the impending Shell az 
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A prize of one guinea will be awarded for 
the first correct solution opened on 
January 15th. Please cut out and send, 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 2 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mrs. E. Bygate, 
32 Sidney Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 
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MBER 16 

Across.—1. sanaae Eve. 9. Tonsorial. 
10. Arena. 11. Assail. 12. Agitates. 13. Prates. 
14. Creditor. 17. The Fates. 19. Edison. 
21. Autocrat. 23. Safari. 25. Eerie. 26. 
Lessening. 27. Enterprising. 

Down.—2. Handshake. 3. Idolise. 4. Twig. 
5. Allegory. 6. Enacted. 7. Elect. 8. Ham- 
stringing. 9. Tramp steamer. 15. Tasmanian. 
16. Retailer. 18. Ancient. 20. Dragees. 22. 
Terse. 24. User. 


ACROSS 


. Rush about and get a handy tool (6) 

Eager to make an impression after artist’s return (6) 
. Strange spirit (3) 

. Not a good-looker! (4-3) 


DOWN 


2. He travels by air and is in Yugoslavia to re-visit Tito (7) 
3. Choral merriment? (4) 

4. Support is initially very French (7) 

> Mental deficiency in a mate perhaps (7) 

7 
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' 
12. Formerly quoted but now roused (7) | . Just the stuff for a dip! (4) 
13. Wine in plastic bottles (4) . Absence of furniture eS remarkable (7) 
14. Condition may be a test (5) | . Shelter holding an occupant (6) 
15. Instrument puts nothing in order (4) | 10. Dreads writhing snakes (6) 
18. Parsons’ revolutionary engine (7) 16. Imitate Bohemian girl with Roman figure (5) 
20. A form of rawness serves (7) | 17. Scott wrote of their lord (5) 
22. Making a girl weary, cross, somewhat blue (7 | 19. This girl is a Latin one (3) 
25. Kitchen furniture attendant on a star (7) | 21. Grieve for a shrub (3) 
28. Relief for others (4) | 22. Tears off for outing aboard (6) 
29. Trace a small vessel (5) | 23. Second childishness, according to Shakespeare (4, 3) 
30. It can have a galvanising effect (4) | 24. Furred twilled cotton sapper turned (7) 
33. The squad is also in the scheme (7) | 25. Code is broken and drink follows, but propriety remains 
34. Heard for a second time (7) | (7) 
35. The bird mentioned in the Uncle Remus stories (3) | 26. A crime I and some police plead about (7) 
36. The holder of the pig went first as entitled (6) | 27. Draw back when about to yield 
37. Corrected and nearly all finished (6) | 31. Implement excessive to a learner (4) 
| 32. Aschool of note, perhaps (4) 
SCHOOLS SPECIAL TRAINING 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SCHOOL OF ST. CLARE (Woodard Corporation), 
PENZANCE. Sound education for girls from Kinder- 
garten to University entrance standard. Prospectus from 
Headmistress. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 

career. Early application for vacancies is _ essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Trainings for secretarial work. Intensive courses 
for graduates. Day & resident. Apply: J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. HAM. 9831. 


RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE: A full course can be taken at 25-27, Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. Prospectus from Secretary. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ANSTRUTHER, Fife, Scotland.—Innergellie House. A guest 
house in the heart of a golfer’s paradise. 17th century 
country mansion, with every comfort and good country fare. 
Open from April until October. 


West End anitind “ com- 
Extensive gardens. Tennis 
*Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. 
fort in country surroundings. 
Golf. Riding. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central beating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222 


ROADSTAIRS.—Castle Keep, Kingsgate Castle. Adjoins 
Nth. Foreland Golf Course. Private stairway to Joss Bay’s 
golden sands. Excellent cuisine and winecellar. Thanet 62453. 


CAMBRIDGE-Biue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity 
Great Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and 


points of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY’S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. ’*Phone: 
sina A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


Banqueting 
American Bar; 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel ; : heen: Grill ; 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; 
Garage. ’Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ’Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


EVON.—St. Andrew’s Guest House, Lustleigh (Tel. 376), 
Nr. Newton Abbot. A.A. Listed. Near village, station, 
buses. Good views Dartmoor, etc. Garden produce. 


DEVON.— Quiet country house in lovely countryside. 
Good food. Produce from home farm. Ideal touring 
centre. Fishing. Brochure. Parkhouse, South Molton. Tel. 10. 


DEYON and CORNWALL.—Inexpensive holidays in 
friendly Guest Houses. Illustrated brochure No. 11a free: 
Bishop, Fairfield Guest House, DAWLISH. Tel. 2151. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*"Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


PASTBOURNE. —Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inciusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


AWKHURST, Kent. gerd Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, corage. four acres of well- -kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


SLE OF WIGHT.— -Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 

recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch,1.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Mr. and Mrs. Tom Lord welcome 
guests to Hopefield, Lowick, nr. Ulverston: charming house 
and grounds: cooking a speciality: brochure. Telephone: 
Lowick Bridge 201. 


[LANGOLLEN. —Hand Hotel. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. hensinin “ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Brewn’s_ Hotel. 
known throughout the wor!d. 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: “ 


One of the best in N. 


First-class London_ hotel 
Private suites. ’Phone: 
Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 
In the quiet charm of Westminster. 
centrally heated and with telephone service ; 
Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
brochure, or telephone ABBEY 7888. 


200 rooms each 
100 bathrooms. 
Write for illustrated 


XFORD.— Interesting, fascinating. ‘* Beechlawn Private 


Hotel.”” A.A. Mod. ierms. Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. ’Phone 577101. 
XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 


Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. 


First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 
Ballroom, 2 2k acres lawns overlook sea. 


gns. 100 rms., 
4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 


_. HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fury 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf, and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


IGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA, Hants.--Amberway Copse. Near 
New Forest and sea. Superior chalets and mobile caravans. 
Secluded. Open all the year. R.A.C. 


ANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully modernised, 
every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


CH 


&6.C. AND THE CHANGING WORLD 


Every day... \ 


To lands as far apart as Norway aj \N 
© e Australia go the products of tl 
leave Britain General Electric Co. Ltd. With yea [ 
x exports that total many millions 
ee pounds, the Company upholds tf 
yy, prestige of British industry in ff 


with é x port. S ff markets of the world. 


The G.E.C. exports a greater range 

hee) “ electrical equipment than any ofh 

G ee /, British organisation. As well as a hd 
from he CEC of domestic appliances, the Compa 
) } produces alkthe electric plant a 

if A gl” ee» Machinery for mammoth indust 

f hg Assive projects, pla 

Yxor installati 


g 


The Compan¥" 

jects, too. The G1 

for the South of scam an 

Board, a 360 MW nucle ~<a 
station and is ready now for the ti 
when such undertakings become ¢ 
of Britain’s most important expor 
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